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RECOMMENDATIONS FOR A STANDARD MINIMUM IN 
A FOUR YEAR HIGH SCHOOL COURSE IN FRENCH, 
GERMAN, AND SPANISH 

By C. M. PurRIn 





HREE years ago there were appointed by the Association 

of Modern Language Teachers of the Central West and South 
committees to draw up standard four year syllabi for high school 
French, German and Spanish respectively. The reports of the 
three committees were officially adopted at the annual meeting 
in Chicago, May 6 and 7 of the past year. A perusal of these 
reports discloses a consensus of opinion on the following points. 

1) The chief aim of a high school course in a modern foreign 
language, whether the course be of four, three or two years, or 
only of one year, should be the acquisition of a ready and accu- 
rate reading knowledge. 

2) In view of the present demand for a knowledge of spoken 
French, German or Spanish, correct pronunciation and some 
facility in speaking the foreign language should also be aimed at. 

3) The amount of required grammar in the first year is to be 
reduced to the merest essentials. All important grammatical 
topics should be covered by the end of the second year; the study 
of syntax, as distinct from morphology, to constitute the task of 
the third and fourth years in connection with work in composition 
and reading. 

In two respects the three reports de not tally in their recom- 
mendations; viz; 

a) As to method. The reports of the Spanish and of the German 
committees favor the direct method, especially in the beginning 
stages of the instruction, i.e. during the first two years. The 
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French report takes no account of methods, leaving that matter 
to the individual teacher. 

b) As to the amount of required reading. Since the direct 
method requires ample time for oral practice in the foreign lan- 
guage, the amount of required reading in the Spanish and Ger- 
man reports is considerably smaljler than that suggested in the 
French report, as borne out by the following table. 

French German Spanish 
ist Year. 50-100 pp. Not stated. Not stated. 
2d Year. 250-300 pp. 140 pp. 150 pp. 
3d Year. 600 pp. or more. 280 pp. 250 pp. 
4th Year. About the same as 500 pp. 400 pp. 

in the third year. 

Considering the fact that the French report does acknowledge 
the desirability of ‘‘some facility in speaking the language’’ it 
would seem that the amount of required reading in French for the 
first three years, and more particularly for the second and third 
years, ought to be somewhat reduced in order to give time for the 
necessary drill in the foreign language. On the other hand, the 
question of method might be left out of all of the reports, provided 
that acceptable pronunciation on the part of teacher (as well as 
pupils) be made an indispensable condition. The resolution of the 
National Federation of Modern Language Teachers that “Teachers 
who cannot be certified to do the ora] work should be allowed to 
teach reading courses only” surely does not mean that reading 
courses can be taught without actual reading, i.e. pronouncing. 

With these modifications, the reports would meet, I believe, 
actual conditions and situations and the approval of the teachers 
in our secondary schools. 

It might be well, also to define more clearly, in a general preface 
to the three reports, the terms ‘“‘reading knowledge’? and “oral 
practice’ (oral work, oral drill) since they seem to cause more 
than a little confusion. 

To bring the matter before the members of the three committees 
and to secure expression of opinion from the body of modern lan- 
guage teachers in general, I venture to offer my own interpre- 
tation of these terms: 

By a “reading knowledge” I understand 

a) the ability to pronounce correctly, fluently, and with proper 
intonation; and 
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b) the ability to understand, without a recourse to translation 
into the vernacular or to the dictionary (except looking up words 
of rare occurrence or words and terms not met with in the year’s 
work) the content of the piece read in its parts or as a whole. 

This definition of a “reading knowledge” is to apply to the 
work of any one of the four years within the scope of the ground 
covered each year. At the end of the first year pupils should be 
able to read, in the manner indicated, prose of the grade of diffi- 
culty of Seeligmann’s Altes und Neues, Guerber’s Contes et 
Légendes, and Roessler-Remy’s First Spanish Reader. Upon the 
completion of the second year pupils would be expected to read 
Storm’s Immensee, Malot’s Sans Famille, and Escrich’s Fortuna. 
The reading knowledge of the pupils at the end of the third year 
might be tested on texts of the grade of Burg Neideck, L’ Abbé 
Constantin, and La Hermana San Sulpicio; and at the end of the 
fourth year on texts like Romeo und Julia auf dem Dorfe, Tartarin 
de Tarascon, and El Capitan Veneno. 

Concomitantly, pupils are expected to answer in the foreign 
language questions bearing on the text read and reproduce in the 
foreign language, orally and in writing, texts or portions of texts 
studied in the class-room with a fair degree of grammatical accuracy. 

The acquisition of this sort of reading knowledge, in the briefest 
possible time, necessitates, in my experience, a considerable amount 
of oral practice in the foreign language. 

The term “oral practice’ comprises, in my interpretation, the 
following class-room activities in the foreign language: 

a) Well prepared questions and answers based on the piece 
of material assigned for reading. 

b) Grammatical drill (but not explanations of grammatical 
principles, i.e. not the teaching of theoretical grammar) on the 
forms and constructions occurring in the piece read. 

c) Vocabulary drill on words and terms of more frequent 
occurrence in order to store up a supply of useful words and expres- 
sions. 

d) Reproduction or paraphrasing by the pupils of parts of the 
reading lesson or of the entire piece, as the occasion may seem 
to warrant. 

e) Memorizing of parts of the reading assignment, as an addi- 
tional means for the acquisition of vocabulary and grammatical 
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forms and constructions. (Committing to memory of lyrics and 
ballads has a purpose distinct from the above.) 

Years of experience and observation have convinced me that 
a reading knowledge, as defined by me, can not be easily imparted 
without the aid of motor-auditory images, i.e. without ora] practice. 
I do not wish to deny, of course, that mere reading (either silently 
or aloud) will produce, in the case of the linguistically gifted 
pupils, a certain degree of reading ability (i. e. a general under- 
standing of the materials read), but the impressions received will 
be neither as vivid nor as lasting as those conveyed through the 
combination of the visual and the motor-auditory speech images. 
If reading is to mean more than a troublesome analysis of foreign 
materials, followed by an even more troublesome synthesis (as 
in the study of Greek and Latin), it must be preceded by an active 
exercise of the speech mechanism. In order to get the thought of 
the sentence readily, that is, in order to read fluently and intelli- 
gently, it is necessary that we have no difficulty with pronunciation 
nor with the forms or the syntax. Only by ample and well arranged 
and conducted oral practice can we gain, within reasonable time, 
such a familiarity with forms and constructions that reading be- 
comes fluent. (Cf. Muenzinger, Theory of the Direct Method.) 

As regards the use of English in the class-room, I am fully in 
accord with the statement of the Austrian Minister of Public In- 
struction as quoted in the Spanish report (p. 78, M. L. J. Nov. 
1920) to wit: ““The teacher of modern languages should bear in 
mind that he must use the language which is the subject of 
study as much as possible, and the language of his pupils as 
much as necessary; but he should never forget that he must at 
all times be intelligible to all the pupils.” 

A line of demarcation should be drawn between Oral Practice 
and Conversation, which, for class-room purposes, are two utterly 
distinct activities. Oral Practice comprises systematically pre- 
pared linguistic exercises by means of which a definite number of 
new words and definite principles of grammar contained in and 
illustrated by the text or portion of text assigned for each day’s 
work are to be practiced. In contrast to Oral Practice (sometimes 
designated as Speaking), conversation is not based on a piece of 
connected reading material; it deals mainly with concrete objects 
and everyday activities. Oral Practice is a means to a definite 
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end; it is the most reliable guide toward a fluent and ready reading 
knowledge. Conversation leads nowhere in particular. It may 
help the student when traveling in foreign parts to get his trunk 
off the pier or to get a shave or a hair cut. Time spent on conver- 
sation in our high schools is time misspent, particularly if at- 


q tempted by novices in the profession. 
: | Finally a word regarding the use of translation (from the foreign 
language into English) and retranslation (from English into the 
: foreign language). All language may be looked upon as a set of 
| habits, habits of articulation and habits of coordination of mental 


images and experiences. To acquire a habit, a frequent recur- 
rence of experiences is a necessary condition. Hence, the more 
French, German or Spanish a student hears and uses the sooner 
will he become proficient in the foreign idiom or in the habit of 
coordination. Hence, also, translation (or retranslation) while 
in itself an exceedingly valuable exercise, will, in the early stages 
of instruction, do more harm than good. Nothing is more destruc- 
tive to the acquisition of new speech habits than a frequent and 
conscious juxtaposition of the mother tongue. The too early use 
of translation leads the student to form his French, German or 
Spanish sentences by substitution of English approximations and 
by synthesis, whereas the foreign sentences ought to appear in his 
consciousness as unitary apperceptive acts. At a later stage, say 
in the third and fourth years, when the foreign speech habits have 
been sufficiently well established, translation will be found a 
profitable exercise. 

The most valuable benefit of translation as a Jinguistic exercise 
(says Muenzinger in his Theory of the Direct Method) consists 
in the training of the aesthetic sense as regards literary style. 
But aside from this, translation is the best means for training the 
students in the appreciation and exact interpretation of the rela- 
tionship of words in a given construction; and while a premature 
H use of translation is to be avoided, its employment in later years 
cannot be dispensed with. As the well known Danish educator 
puts it, ““Man kann den Sprachunterricht woh] ohne bewusste 
Vergleichung der Sprachen anfangen, nicht aber abschliessen”’ 
(Psychologie der Sprachpaedagogik, p. 186). 

In closing, may I reiterate that the above suggestions are made 
in the sincere hope that the three committees will take under con- 
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sideration the possibility of issuing a general introduction to the 
reports, and that the introduction will contain uniform recommen- 
dations regarding the amount of work to be done each year (in 
any one of the languages), 

a) in grammar 

b) in reading 

c) in oral practice (per cent of time devoted) 

d) in translation and retranslation 

e) written work. 

It will also be useful to the teachers to have the Committee 
give a statement of aims, and a definition of the terms “reading 
knowledge” and ‘‘oral practice” as distinct from “‘conversation.”’ 

College Division 

Milwaukee State Normal 


FRENCH VERB TABLES, A CRITICAL DISCUSSION 
By ERWIN ESCHER 
(All rights reserved. Copyright 1922) 
II. How is the Inflection of a Verb Presented? 

In a former article we have discussed the number of conjuga- 
tions that need to be distinguished in teaching the French verb, 
incidentally raising the question of regularity and irregularity. The 
present discussion will take up the order and arrangement in 
which the forms of the individual verbs are presented in tables. 

Such tables should enable the learner to organize and retain in 
his memory a complete list or picture of the inflectional forms of the 
type verbs. In our school grammars they are generally given in an 
appendix and are meant to be used after the student has by succes- 
sive steps learned the individual tenses. In this way pedagogical 
practice has, on the whole, thus far used a ‘part method,’ spreading 
the acquisition of the complete conjugation over at least one 
semester’s work and alternating it with the learning of the other 
parts of speech. Only rather late in the course some sort of a 
‘formation table’ is given, the rules of which are not necessarily 
applicable to ‘regular’ verbs, such as /ever or recevoir, and the system- 
atic study of the ‘irregular’ types is then begun. Those that 
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conform to the ‘rules of formation’ are sometimes given a separate 
list from those that do not. The method applied to them may be 
termed ‘whole method,’ drill and frequent tests on the whole 
inflection of single verbs. 

It is open to question whether a different procedure, aiming at 
an early presentation of the full morphology of the ‘regular’ and 
the moderately ‘irregular’ verbs would not be in better keeping 
with the results of experimental psychology.! 

No special experiments seem to have been made that would 
enable us to decide the matter with confidence. But, taken as a 
type, tabulated inflectional forms represent a material half way 
between nonsense syllables and connected text, the two extreme 
types on which a considerable amount of experimental work has 
been done. This experimentation has had the surprising result of 
demonstrating for both kinds of material the superiority of the 
whole method and the advantage of integral over partial learn- 
ing.” 

A comprehensive plan of learning verb forms at an early stage 
could therefore well be advocated, provided that the presentation. 
be graphic and designed to show clearly morphological and syn- 
tactical relations, so as to avoid confusion.® 

We should think that whatever tables be offered at whatever 
stage of the course, they ought to appeal largely to the eye.‘ 

For, in spite of individual differences in ideational type, “it may 
be questioned whether, apart from the mixed mode of imagery, a 


1H. W. Church advocates such a plan in M. L. J., V. 5, p. 249. 

2? E. Meumann: The Psychology of Learning. transl. J. W. Baird, Appleton 
1913. pp. 240 ff. 

3 If the ‘whole’ method be found to overtax the capacity of the learner, and the 
‘part’ method be retained in a measure by way of preparation, several tenses having 
identical endings, such as the Future, Future Perfect and Present Perfect; or such 
others as the Past Future (Conditional), Past Future Perfect, Imperfect and Past 
Perfect could be studied together; the more so as the syntactical relation within 
the groups is very close. It would be interesting to get laboratory experiments on 
the subject. 

* Cf. E. Meumann, op. cit., p. 169: ‘Among the external conditions of memory 
must also be mentioned the mode of presenting the material. We have investigated 
this problem experimentally, and we found that learning by means of the visual 
method is easier, both for children and adults, than by the auditory method. . . . 
We have found that even the auditory individual sometimes learns better from 
visual than from auditory presentation.” 
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total type can be said to exist at all; the imagery of a given observer 
will vary both with the manner of presentation of the original 
material, and with the purpose and intention with which the 
material is approached.’ 

Written tests and blackboard work will naturally call for 
visualization. And certainly, no appeal that can be made should 
be neglected. 

It would seem then that makers of verb tables should strive 
for visual impressiveness. Auditory presentation may be assisted 
by grouping together identical stems on the one hand, identical— 
or at least closely related—endings on the other. Retention should 
be facilitated by a lucid analysis of the forms and, if possible, a 
logical nomenclature of the tense units. 

With such general considerations in mind let us examine the 
various arrangements of inflectional forms found in the tables in 
use. The prevailing types are, firstly, the ‘modal,’ according to 
moods and tenses, and secondly, the ‘morphological,’ according to 
formation. The latter involves the question of ‘principal parts’ 
and ‘derived tenses.’ Moreover, there are some arrangements 
combining the two principles and adding some other features 
suggested by pedagogical experience or theory. 

In most books complete tables are given only for the ‘regular’ 
conjugations, often for étre and avoir.® 

The similarity between the tables in the various books is sur- 
prising, and the power of tradition appears most evident. Carried 
over from one book to the other, they remained unaffected by the 
results of investigations on the process of learning. Neither have 
the proposals of the various committees on grammatical nomencla- 
ture in this and other countries affected the mode of arrangement 
in spite of some interesting possibilities suggested. Apart from 
advantages of compactness offered by the present arrangement, 
this seems to be due to some extent to the fact that the attention 
of the writers of most of our elementary grammars was absorbed 
by other aspects of their task, and that the tables, relegated to 
an appendix, are destined for review primarily and considered as a 


5 E. B. Titchener: A Textbook of Psychology. New York, 1911. p. 404. 


6 C. F. Martin: The French Verb, Amer. Book Co. 1910, is probably unique in 
having complete tables for the irregular verbs. 
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vehicle of presentation less important than the oral instruction in 
the class-room. 

The sequence of forms almost uniformly used from time well- 
nigh immemorial until this day is, for the regular verbs, the one 
according to moods and tenses. (In France so, too, for the irregu- 
lar verbs.) Attempts to group the forms of the regular verbs 
according to affinity are extremely rare. 

The arrangement according to moods and tenses takes most 
commonly the form of, first, what we may call the single column 
plan, followed in tables containing forms of only one verb, and in 
‘synthetic’ tables, the latter combining the forms of all ‘regular’ 
conjugations in one table; and, second, in the double column plan, 
which parallels the column of simple tenses by a corresponding one 
of compound tenses. This plan is suited for one verb only in each 
table. 

The common characteristic of the two plans is the arrangement 
of all forms of a verb in long perpendicular columns, which are 
broken off and continued elsewhere when the bottom of the page is 
reached. The Indicative comes first, then the Conditional. Im- 
perative and Subjunctive, or vice versa, follow. Finally the 
Nominal Forms (i.e. the Infinitive, Present and Past Participles) 
unless given in the beginning; and, sometimes, a synopsis of the 
compound tenses. The subdivision of each mood is made in the 
order: Present, Imperfect, Past Definite, Future; the Conditional, 
if considered as a mood, is consequently called “le présent du 
conditionnel.’’? 

The application of this plan of division is presumably the reason 
why the past tense of the Subjunctive is traditionally called 
“Imperfect.” 

While thus a limping symmetry is maintained, the affinity of 
the tense units in formation is disregarded, and the understanding 
of the morphology sacrificed to a rigid adherence to the—shall we 
say “‘logical?’’—order adopted. A change for the better might 
conceivably be brought about. This was incidentally the task of 
the various Committees on Grammatical Nomenclature in France, 
Great Britain and the U.S. But while in the latter two countries 


? Larive et Fleury: La troisitme Année de Grammaire, Paris, any edition: 
Brachet et Dussouchet: Grammaire francaise, do.; C. F. Martin, op. cit. 
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the Conditional was ruled out as a separate mood, and in all of 
them Past tenses were rechristened, these decisions did not affect 
the position of the units in the tables, for the new Past Future 
simply went to join the Future Indicative as one more tense of that 
mood, upsetting the balance in its favor still further. The classi- 
fication of F. Brunot, discussed in the English report and recom- 
mended in the French, will be considered later. 

Yet, whatever the classification or the order of the units, as 
long as a single column is used for the presentation of the simple 
tenses of a verb, no satisfactory attempt can be made to group 
together the forms morphologically related. Thus Future and 
Conditional, while generally following each other in the traditional 
tables, are yet separated from the Infinitive from which they are 
historically derived. The forms of the Preterite system® could in 
no way be grouped together. The forms of the Present system, 
with the exception of the Present Participle, could be brought 
together, if Present and Imperfect were placed last in the Indica- 
tive, and the Imperative and Present Subjunctive followed. 

Such regroupments in the single column arrangement have 
nowhere been attempted. The forms of the important, and, in 
case of the -ir, -issant verbs, especially troublesome system of 
tense units are found in two,’ or even three! non-contiguous 
places, if the Imperative follow the Subjunctive. 

The single column plan may be used in a table containing the 
forms of one verb only, but this is the exception. It is found in 
C. F. Martin’s book," for the irregular verbs. With a slight devia- 
tion from the established order, the arrangement could have com- 
bined in a striking way the formative and the modal principle. 
The single column, in the traditional sequence, is divided up into 
two sections, the Conditional going as a separate mood to the top 
of the second half-column, placed side by side with the Present 
indicative which heads the first half. The whole, with Nominal 


8 For convenience sake, Infin., Fut. and Conditional will be called the Fu‘ure 
system; Pres. Partic., Pres. and Imperfect Ind., Pres. Subj. and Imperative will be 
referred to as the Present system; and the Preterite and Past Subj. as the Preterile 
system, 

* In about one half of the elementary school grammars examined. 

10 In the other half. 

" Op. cit. 
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Forms preceding, compound tense synopsis following, is then 
treated as a single system, and horizontally divided at the printer’s 
convenience. The result is that one has occasionally to turn a 
page three times back and forth in order to follow the column in 
its logical arrangement. 

The author took pains to show the formation of cach tense 
by printing the corresponding “principal part’? on the margin. 
It is a pity that it did not occur to him to correlate the two half 
columns laterally; this could have been done by starting the first 
half-columa with the Future instead of with the Present Indicative. 
The result would have been 

Nominal Forms (Infinitive, Present and Past Participle) 
Single Tenses 
Principal Indicative Conditional Principal 
Parts Future Present Parts 
écrire écrirai écrirais écrire 
Imperative 
Present Present 
écris écris écris écris 
écrivant écrivons écrivons écrivant 
Subjunctive 
Im perfect Present 
ecrivals ecrive 
Past Definite Imperfect 

écrivis écrivis écrivisse écrivis 

écrit Synopsis of Compound Tenses écrit 

A juxtaposition of three successive sections is found in Larive 
and Fleury. Here the column is unusually long owing to the 
inclusion of the compound tenses in each mood. The whole 
inflection of each paradigm occupies one page only. There is no 
attempt at lateral correlation. . 

These are exceptional cases. The standard use of the single 
column, limited to the simple tenses in well nigh all American 
books, is found in the ‘“‘synthetic” table. It gives the correspond- 
ing forms of the three or four ‘‘regular’’ conjugations side by side, 
“innig gesellt,’’ as Viétor ironically characterizes the arrangement, 
in his Quousque Tandem pamphlet. The “synthetic” table gen- 
erally starts somewhere in the middle of a page, and ends two and 
a half or three pages beyond, thus depriving the visualizing stu- 
dent of the possibility of seeing the forms of one verb without 
having to turn one or even two pages. 
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The reason for the general use of this arrangement is presum- 
ably, beside tradition, the great economy of space which it permits, 
as three columns can be placed on each page, and no blanks have 
to be left. Pedagogically the arrangement could perhaps claim 
some value if it were given in addition to other tables offering each 
paradigm by itself in a convenient arrangement according to 
analogy in formation.” But if, as it happens in the overwhelming 
majority of cases, the “‘synthetic’”’ table be the only one offered, 
it is to be feared that its disregard of the needs of the visualizing 
and the analyzing learner, and its juxtaposition of heterogeneous 
forms confuses rather than enlightens the pupil. 

The other plan, commonly followed by the “modal” type of 
verb tables, is that of the double column, which places the single 
tenses and the corresponding compound ones side by side. It 
seldom occurs in tables for the regular paradigms, but is frequently 
used for étre and avoir, also sometimes for the reflexive conjugation. 

The double column table is perhaps a little less confusing than 
the synthetic one, but otherwise it does not help retention and 
analysis any more. The monotonous columns, repeating three or 
four times over the identical forms of avoir, with only another 
participle attached to it, and that too repeated endlessly, constitute 
a dead weight rather than a help. 

For this reason the compound tenses are generally omitted from 
the tables presenting the paradigms, and offered separately, often 
as a first person synopsis only, one each for a transitive, an intransi- 
tive, and sometimes a reflexive and a passive verb. 

For the irregular verbs the arrangement of forms according 
to moods and tenses seems to be quite general in grammars in 
France. Also in dictionaries they are given in this order, following 
the infinitive. 

In the United States the morphological principle is universally 
given preference. We must now consider the arrangements 
resulting from it. 

Such arrangements are those according to the “five principal 
parts.’"8 The principle was taken over from the grammarians of 


® The book by Knowles and Favard: La Grammaire de la Conversation, D. C. 
Heath, 1916, deserves special mention for doing so. 

18 That the principle be applied to the ‘regular’ verbs and the label ‘regular’ be 
extended to cover all verbs conforming to a certain table of formation was advocated 
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the XVII and XVIII centuries, and tradition has kept this type of 
presentation unaffected by criticism, in the United States at least. 

The plan is condemned by modern French text book writers. 
“Ce systéme de formation des temps est purement artificiel. Nous 
ne saurions trop recommander de n’y attacher aucune importance,” 
write Larive and Fleury. The main objections are that, in addi- 
tion to the half-truth that the Future and Conditional are formed 
by adding certain endings to the Infinitive—for all -er verbs 
this is true in spelling only, not in pronunciation—, it is ex- 
pounded incorrectly that from the present participle are formed 
not only the Imperfect, which offers the same distribution of stress, 
but also the plural of the Present Indicative, and the whole Pres- 
ent Subjunctive. All that we can say is that the Imperfect and 
the first two persons of the plural of the Present Indicative Sub- 
junctive and Imperative are analogous to the Present Participle 
in having the unaltered verbal stem, and stressed endings."* The 
traditional rule disregards stress and pronunciation, and the 
system thereby becomes inapplicable to all verbs whose stem- 
vowel changes, such as most of the “‘regular verbs of the -er con- 
jugation having peculiarities of spelling’ and the ‘“‘regular verbs 
of the -oir conjugation.’”’ On account of this the third person 
plural Present Indicative and two thirds of the Present Subjunc- 
tive of verbs which violate so patently the “rule”? remain a puzzle 
to a great many students. This probably explains the reluctance 
of the text-book writers to apply the system to the regular verbs. 
The rule that “two mute e’s separated by a single consonant 
cannot occur in consecutive syllables’ —recevoir being presum- 
ably an exception—, or the suggestion that we “‘facilitate pronun- 
ciation by avoiding two consecutive sounds of mute e’’” state the 
problem without explaining it. 


in M. L. J., V. 5, p. 249 by H. W. Church. The number of exceptional verbs is, how- 
ever, considerably larger than is assumed by this writer. For all -oyer, -uyer, eler, 
-eler verbs, and those analogous to /ever and céder are as much or more at variance 
with the traditional rules of formation from the five principal parts than is, e.g. 
mouvoir, which appears in his list of exceptions. 





4 Cf. Larive et Fleury: La troisiéme année de grammaire, 5le ed., Paris 1905, 
§ 264. 

% Thieme and Effinger: A French Grammar, Macmillan, 1917, § 98. 
16 L. Cardon: A Practical French Grammar, Burdett & Co., 1917, § 109. 
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The main reason for the continued use of the “five principal 
parts” has been apparently that they enable us to sum up in a 
single line the inflection of some 40 irregular types, representing 
some 70 verbs excluding compounds. Of these, about 25 types, 
representing some 35 verbs exclusive of compounds, could be 
taken care of by only three “principal parts,”’ if it were laid down 
as a rule that before consonantal endings the final stem-consonant 
and ss are dropped, and that the preterite is formed in analogy 
to the Past Participle,'’ which would be almost as true as that the 
whole Present Subjunctive is formed from the Present Participle. 
These rules cover also the finir verbs. 

Six “principal parts,’ including the Future, would increase 
very little the number of verbs provided for. This apparently 
has been the reason for stopping at five parts. 

If we take the “‘five principal parts’ for granted and examine 
the tables resulting from their application, we find that they permit 
a 1st person singular synopsis of the simple tenses in three lines 
for verbs conforming to the traditional rules of formation. Often 
the Present Indicative is given on a fourth line: 


Futures. 

Connaitre connaissant connu connais connus 
connaitrai connaissais ai connu connais connusse 
connaitrais connaisse etc. 


pres. ind.: connais, -nais, -nait, -naissons, -naissez, -naissent 

For verbs with varying stem-vowel the Present Subjunctive 
must be added. Only for a few verbs the Imperative. The com- 
pactness of this arrangement could hardly be surpassed. There 
is, however, no system of Jateral correlation maintained. The 
first line consists of three Nominal Forms and the representative 
of one half and one full tense. The second line contains forms of 
three distinct moods. The Conditional and Imperfect, which are 
related through the ending, are on different lines. 

Some verb blanks for drill purposes have this arrangement,'* 
but they yield little more than a synopsis and if this arrangement 
is to be developed into a complete table, the advantage of com- 
pactness is totally lost, and the confused aspect of the table pre- 


17 Proposed by F. Hornemann in articles discussed below. The number of 
‘exceptional’ Preterites violating this rule is about the same as that of exceptional 
Futures. 

18 E.g. Fraser & Squair’s. D.C. Heath & Co. 
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vents rather than helps visualization; as is shown by the specimen 
given below. 


Table of Principal Parts and Derived Tenses 
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It becomes necessary to add the plural of the Present Indicative 
and Imperative to the second column. The separation in space 
between the singular and plural which thereby results is objection- 
able. The crowding in of all compound tenses in a single column 
in the center is also a disadvantage. 
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A compromise is sought by Mr. Cardon,'® who places the 
Present Indicative column next to the one of the Present Parti- 
ciple, and the one with the compound tenses fourth. The plural 
and singular of the Present Indicative thus appear side by side. 
But unfortunately the whole Imperative is grouped under the 
singular Present Indicative. The poor economy of space remains 
unchanged. 

Such books as give a complete list of the forms of irregular verbs 
do not therefore use the arrangement which places the five princi- 
pal parts in a horizontal row. The forms are grouped in five 
sections of two or three lines. Each section begins with one of the 
principal parts and is supposed to contain the forms derived from 
it, more or less abbreviated. But here again the awkwardness of 
the system, which calls for a division of the important units of the 
present system leads to a compromise. The typical one”? places 
the whole Present Indicative and Imperative after the 1st person 
singular Present Indicative; thus each principal part, with the 
exception of the Past Participle, has two whole “derived” tense 
units allotted to it, while of course the long string of compound 
tenses still encumbers the middle section. 

A compromise of this type, but with an ingenious modification 
is used in the French Verb Form by S. T. Harmanson.”! The 
middle section is omitted, the other four, with a principal part 
and two ‘‘derived”’ tenses each, are disposed in four perpendicular 
columns on the upper half of the sheet, and the arrangement 
repeated on the lower half for the compound tenses. The Present 
tense units are improved by Roman numerals referring to the 
root, and the forms stressed on the ending are underscored heav- 
ily—why not rather the stem-stressed forms? There is no waste 
space on the sheet; the four units of the Present tense are neigh- 
bors. But otherwise lateral coordination is not brought about. 

A system completely harmonizing the arrangement according 
to moods and tenses, and the morphological one, but not according 
to the “five principal parts,’”’ was advocated by the German F. 
Hornemann;” it aims both at a reform of nomenclature and of 

9 Op. cit. 

20 E.g. Fraser & Squair. 

* Ginn & Co. 


” Zur Reform des Neusprachlichen Unterrichts an héheren Lehranstalten, 
Hannover, 1885 and 1886. 
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tabulation. 
through the two laws, affecting one the last stem-vowel, one the 
final stem-consonant,—he does not formulate the laws, how- 
ever—there is no need for segregating the singular and plural of 
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‘derived,’ representing ‘ideal action.’ 
‘durative’ and the ‘perfective’ systems of tenses, the latter the 
The compound tenses, representing ‘actio per- 
: fecta,’ are subdivided inan analogous way. In the table proposed 
there is some hesitation as to the place of the Infinitive, but it 
4 
} 
i 


| Subjunctive, Imperative and Nominal Forms. 
i subdivision is according to tenses in the traditional order. 
; effect is, for finir: 


By explaining the modifications of the Present stem 


The simple forms, supposed to represent 
‘actio infecta’ are subdivided into ‘stammwiichsige’ 
‘real action,’ and into ‘abgeleitete’ 
The former comprise the 


I. Simple Forms (actio infecta) 


I. Primary Forms 


Indicative 


Subjunctive 


Imperative Nominal! Forms 


‘primary, 


The table is 
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The table is crowded with analytical material. The syllable 
iss in the Present family is called ‘Prasenterweiterung,’ the learner 
is reminded that the ss drops out before consonantal ‘Personen- 
zeichen.’ The endings of the Imperfect are analyzed into ‘Tem- 
puszeichen,’ ai for 1, 2, 3, 6, and i for 4 and 5, and ‘Personen- 
zeichen,’ the same as for the Present of the s, s,# verbs. In the 
Preterite the final stem-vowel 7 is called the ‘Charaktervokal,’ the 
ss or the circumflex in the Preterite Subjunctive is called ‘Modus- 
zeichen.’ The -i-ons, -i-ez of the Imperfect are thus distinguished 
from the Subjunctive endings -ions, -iez. 

The nomenclature is worked out with a view to applying also 
to the inflection of the Latin and Greek verb, but the names given 
to certain tenses are not the same in the two pamphlets. 

The main advantage of the scheme is that in spite of the tradi- 
tional order of the moods and tenses, all forms belonging to the 
same morphological group are adjacent to each other. On the 
other hand the system is decidedly wasteful of space. Also Horne- 
mann did not make the most of the possibility of appealing to the 
visualizing learner, for the blank spaces are in part filled up with 
miscellaneous notes and directions which diminish the clearness of 
the visual impression. 

A considerable improvement on Hornemann in this respect is 
represented by the table used in the publications of W. A. Nitze 
and E. H. Wilkins. Here the fourth vertical column is omitted, 
the nominal forms being placed in three lines above the rest of the 
table, thus diminishing the blank spaces. The remainder of the 
table has the shape of a large capital F, emphasized in print. It 
contains all simple forms of the verb in an impressive arrangement. 
The system satisfies the most important prerequisites for rational 
memorization: strong visual appeal], an order favoring analysis, 
clear organization of the material. What has prevented the adop- 
tion of the scheme by other authors is perhaps the fact that space 
is still somewhat sacrificed to impressiveness. (See page 315.) 

Another scheme designed to impress the visualizer is found in 
the ‘Grammaire de la Conversation’ by M. H. Knowles and B. Des 


23 The French Verb, Its Forms and Tense Uses; French Verb Blanks. Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1914. E. H. Wilkins, First Italian Book, ibid. 1920 et al. 
According to authentic information this scheme was developed independently of 
the precedent discussed above. 
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(SCHEME ADOPTED BY NITZE AND WILKINS) 


Infin. — 
Pres. Part. —— 
Past Part. —— 
Ind. Subj. Imp. 
| | oe 


Present | 





Past 
Descriptive 
Past 

Absolute 


Future 


Past 
Future 











Combes Favard.™ It is based on the ‘five principal parts’ and can 
be said to group like with like in so far only as all tense units of the 
Present system are found on the vertical column to the left, and 
all simple past tenses, including the Conditional, are placed in a 
horizontal row, forming the connecting bar of a capital H. But 
there is no logical arrangement of the moods, and in this respect 
the scheme is much inferior to the one adopted by Messrs. Nitze 


and Wilkins. 
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There remains to be considered one more possible principle of 
arranging the various tense units, which has not been made use 
of in the tables thus far discussed. It is a syntactical principle 
in so far as it concerns the relative use of tenses. On the other 
hand, however, it permits the placing side by side of all tense units 
related through the inflectional endings, an advantage not offered 
in any of the schemes thus far examined. The arrangement was 
suggested to the writer by the new nomenclature proposed by the 
American Committee. With only slight changes in that nomen- 
clature, the scheme suggested would also offer the additional advan- 
tage of giving the key to the names of the tenses themselves. The 
author was able to find afterwards additional material confirming 
him in the belief that such a scheme would be in keeping with the 
best ideas developed on the subject. He found himself in agree- 
ment particularly with the classification of tenses by M. F. Brunot, 
used as a basis for the recommendations of the French Commis- 
sion.” 

The following may be quoted as summarizing the part of the 
recommendation that can be considered in elementary instruction 
and incorporated in tables: “‘Toute classification rationelle des 
temps doit procéder de deux idées fondamentales: 1° le temps 
date l’action; 2° le temps marque le degré de l’accomplissement de 
action. .. Ilest 4 noter que certains temps accomplis s’expri- 
ment par des formes surcomposées.”’ For this reason only the first 
principle can be made the object of elementary instruction. 
“Les temps datant l’action se divisent en temps absolus et temps 
relatifs. 

Les temps absolus datent l’action par rapport au moment 
ou l’on parle. Ce sont: le présent, le passé simple, le passé composé, 
le futur. 


% In this connection I wish to acknowledge my obligation to Messrs. A. Cole- 
man and E. H. Wilkins of the University of Chicago, through whose kindness I 
obtained the reports of the English and the French Committees on Terminology. 
I am also indebted to the Director of the Musée Pédagogique in Paris for 
additional information on the subject. 

%* Ch. Maquet: Rapport présenté au Conseil Supérieur de |’Instruction Pub- 
lique, au nom de la Commission chargée d’étudier la simplification des nomencla- 
tures grammaticales, Paris 1907, pp. 19 ff. and Ch. Maquet et F. Brunot, Deuxiéme 
Rapport, Paris 1909, pp. 11 ff. 
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Les temps relatifs datent l’action par rapport 4 un moment 
donné. On a ainsi: 

Par rapport au passé: 

Le présent dans le passé exprimé par l’imparfait. 
Le passé dans le passé—le plus-que-parfait, le passé 
antérieur. 
Le futur dans le passé—le conditionnel. 
Par rapport au futur: 
Le présent dans le futur exprimé par le futur. 
Le passé dans le futur—le futur antérieur.”’ 

We ought to add: The present with respect to the future in the 
past expressed by the Conditional. The past with respect to the 
future in the past by the Conditional anterior. 

Disregarding for the moment the tenses relative to future and 
future in the past, we obtain the following table: 


Temps relatifs par Temps 
rapport au passé: absolus: 
le conditionnel pour le futur 
le futur dans le passé 
limparfait pour le présent 
le présent dans le passé 
le plus-que-parfait et le passé composé 
le passé antérieur pour le passé simple 


le passé dans le passé 
If we place the Nominal Forms to the left, the Subjunctive and 
Imperative to the right, we obtain, with the nomenclature of the 
Joint Committee, the following Fundamental Table: 











Tenses 
| Relative to Past 


Absolute Tenses 
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Nominal Forms Indicative Indicative Subjunctive |Imperative 

Infinitive - sai hes. | | Pune = = 7 

Present Participle |Past Descriptive | Present Present hemeuatien 
Past Perfect | Pres. Pf. Pres. Perf. 

Past Participle 2d Past Perfect | Past Absolute [Past Perf. 








The purely literary tenses are placed in the lowermost row; by 
omitting them a table satisfactory for the first stage of instruction 
can be obtained, which should help the learner in distinguishing 
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Variant I. For Full Tabulation of the Simple Tenses (see p. 319) 


Nominal Forms Infinitive Pres. Participle | Past 
Partic iple 
écrire écrivant écrit 


Secondary Tenses 


écrirais écrivais 


écrirais écrivais 


écrivait 


Indicative Past Future Past Present 
écrirait 
| 








écririons écrivions 
} écririez écriviez | 
écriraient | écrivaient 
Primary Tenses 
Indicative Future Present Preterite 
écrirai écris écrivis 
écriras écris écrivis 
écrira écrit écrivit 
écrirons écrivons écrivimes 
écrirez écrivez écrivites 
écriront écrivent écrivirent 
Subjunctive Present Preterite 
écrive écrivisse 
écrives écrivisses 
écrive écrivit 
| écrivions | écrivissions 
| écriviez écrivissiez 
écrivent écrivissent 
Imperative H Present 
i écris 
| écrivons 
| écrivez | 


morphologically and syntactically the tenses having Imperfect 
endings from the other ones. The fact that but for the ‘Past 
Participle,’ the name ‘Past’ is in this case limited to the second 
column, has suggested to the author the thought that some advan- 
tage could be found in making the designation ‘Past’ mean that the 
Imperfect endings are to be used. If ‘le futur dans le passé’ of the 
French Committee has become the ‘Past Future’ of the American 
nomenclature, ‘le présent dans le passé’ could perhaps be translated 
by ‘Past Present’; in this case the first term would be an indication 
that to the stem suggested by the second the endings -ais, etc. were 
to be added. All other tenses bearing now the name ‘Past’ would 
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have then to be called ‘Preterite’ or something else, to avoid con- 
fusion.?? 

The tenses having Imperfect endings could be classified as 
‘secondary’ tenses, the others as ‘primary.’ The nomenclature 
would then closely fit the arrangement in two variants of the 
fundamental table, which follow closely enough the classification 
of tenses suggested by F. Brunot to be helpful in the study of syn- 
tax as well as of morphology. (For Variant I, see p. 318.) 

By incorporating in the fundamental table the tenses expres- 
sing the past relative to the Future and to the Future-in-the-Past 
we obtain: 


Variant I1.°%* For Synopses and Graphical Teaching of Syntax 


ondary ||Primary Tenses Impera- 




















| Nominal || Sec er eee ae 
| Forms || _ Indicative Indicative Subjunctive tive 
Future | Past Future |/Future 
System Infinitive | finirais finirai 
finir | Past F. Perf. ||Fut. Perf. 
| aurais fini | aurai fini | - 
Present \|Past Present ||Present Present |Present 
System /Pres. Part. |! finissais || _ finis finisse | finis 
finissant ‘|Past Pres. Pf.||Pres. Perf. Pres. Perf. | 
| avais fini || ai fini aie fini 
Preterite | Preterite | Preterite 
System |Pret. Part. finis finisse 
; fini Pret. Perf. Pret. Perf. 
eus fini | eusse fini | 





27 In the Report of the Joint Committee on Grammatical Nomenclature, 
University of Chicago Press, no date (1913?) p.39, the term ‘Preterite’ is condemned 
because it “tells nothing that is not the truth, but it tells no truth of any value.” 
But apart from the reason given above for using it, there should be some advantage 
in calling all of the following forms by the same name: 
écrivit escribié scripsit 
écrivit escribiese scripserit 

In the report of the Joint Committee on Nomenclature the first two groups are 
called ‘Past,’ the third one ‘Perfect.’ If all were called ‘Preterite,’ the student who 
tackled a Romance language after Latin would find himself on more familiar ground 
than he does now. To avoid confusion the name ‘Perfect’ should be limited to 
compound tenses, and the simple Latin tenses corresponding to modern compound 
ones would be termed ‘Past Preterite,’ ‘Future Preterite’ etc. 

28 An analogous result would be obtained if in Variant I each column of simple 
tenses were duplicated by one of the corresponding compound ones. If all tenses 
were to be given in full, the economy of space would then be better than in Variant I. 
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A third Variant could be developed for a very concise statement 
of the important forms of irregular verbs. Owing to the small 
number of exceptional Imperfects and Imperatives the second and 
fifth columns, could be omitted, as also the compound tenses. The 
result would be 


Variant III. For Verb Lists 
recevoir —_recevrai 
recois, s,t recoive 
recevant recevons, ez recevions 
recoivent recoivent 
ai recu recus recusse 


Two synopses of this type could be placed side by side on one 
page, four on a double page, thus permitting an appreciable saving, 
for a ‘five-principal-parts’ synopsis giving the same forms would 
require four lines over the whole width of the page.”® 

The Fundamental Table here proposed and its Variants*° 
would seem to be organized according to morphology, inasmuch as 
the forms showing an analogous modification of the stem are placed 
in close proximity. They are organized according to moods and 
tenses; according to endings, for, with the exception of the forms 
of the ‘Preterite System,’ all forms of the ‘primary’ section have 
Present, all of the ‘secondary’ section Imperfect endings; accord- 
ing to syntactical affinity, for, e.g. the change from direct quota- 
tion to indirect quotation in the past, or the change from a real to 
an imaginary condition, or to a condition contrary to fact, can be 
illustrated very graphically by a simple shift from the primary to 
the secondary section, or from the simple to the compound tenses. 
The tables would permit the segregation of the conversational 
tense units: Nominal Forms, Future and Present Systems, from the 
purely literary ones: those of the Preterite System. In space 
economy they would seem superior to other schemes combining 
the morphological and modal principles of arrangement. On the 


29 recevoir recevant recu recois recus 
recevrai recoive ai recu recois recusse 
Pres. Ind.: recois,s, t, | recevons, ez, recoivent 
Pres. Subj.: recoive, recevions, recoivent 
3° A table by M. Louis Tesson, recently publ. by the Four Seas Co., Boston, 
Mass., while organized according to Brunot’s classification, sacrifices to complete- 
ness the other advantages of the arrangement. 
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other hand, however, they are somewhat less striking in visual 
appeal than the system developed by Messrs. Nitze and Wilkins. 

In conclusion we may perhaps say that, while the wholly satis- 
factory plan is yet to be found, some steps have been taken toward 
an improved situation in the matter of presenting the verb to the 
learner, and that continued theorizing and experimenting have 
partly led, and may more completely lead to an abandonment 
of the time-honored but antiquated schemes inherited from the 
forefathers and still so generally used. 

Rice Institute 


THE GRADUATE STUDENT IN SPAIN 
By CLaAuDE E. ANIBAL 


(Read before the Romance Section of the Central Division of the M. L. A., Iowa 
City, Dec. 29, 1921.) 


HE remarks of this paper are the fruit of the writer’s experi- 

ence in graduate study in Spain, largely in Madrid, from 
September 1919, to August 1920, almost one complete year. 
Although he had previously completed a year’s graduate work at 
the University of Leipzig, his first graduate study in Spanish was 
done during the year in Spain, so that his experience there was 
virtually that of a student in the first of the 3 years study generally 
required by American universities for the Ph.D. The feelings, 
experiences and opinions that he now sets forth are, therefore, 
necessarily personal and somewhat autobiographical, but not, the 
writer found, so individual as to differ radically from those of other 
graduate students with whom he frequently talked such matters 
over at the time. There seemed to be among both American and 
English graduate students then resident in Madrid a remarkable 
unanimity of opinion as to the exact value of the work and oppor- 
tunities offered. 

Of course, before one can work at his best, he must surround 
himself with proper living conditions,—conditions that will contrib- 
ute toward the accomplishing of his purpose rather than deter 
him from it. The Residencia de Estudiantes (under the control of 
the Minister of Public Instruction and the immediate direction 
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of the Junta para AmpliaciOn de Estudios), situated as it is in one 
of the most delightful parts of Madrid, and certainly in the healthi- 
est, offers the graduate student living conditions that are almost 
ideal. It is kept immaculately clean; food is abundant, scrupu- 
lously prepared, and, with a minimum of the extremely Spanish 
cooking so apt to prove distasteful to foreigners, is attractively 
served. Rooms are simple, but bright and adequate. For seven 
pesetas per day one could obtain the best, with lovely sunshine 
and outlook onto the garden. There are showers and tubs on each 
floor, while tennis courts and other athletic fields offer all one needs 
for keeping physically in trim. There was but one objection, 
evidently caused by the post-bellum shortage of coal—rooms were 
often so cold that one could not study in them. One could, how- 
ever, make use of the very attractive little library. 

There is in the atmosphere of the Residencia something of the 
monastic, a distinct tone of culture and a real impetus toward 
study. The opportunity one has here of acquiring a practical 
handling and intimate appreciation of the language, as well as of 
coming to know the Spaniard himself, is admirable. The foreign 
student is thrown into intimate contact with the 150 odd residents 
of the grupo universitario, including besides the younger students, 
professors of the university and various collegios, men of art, 
science and letters, many of whom are well known to all Hispanists, 
and these Spaniards do everything possible to further the graduate 
student’s work and give him a thorough insight into their language. 
They want us to come, and they spare no pains to convince us 
that their hospitality is genuine. In addition to the help the stu- 
dent may receive from Spanish companions, always eager for 
conversation, there is almost always at the Residencia at least one 
professor from some university of the United States (sometimes 
two or three), to whom one may appeal for counsel. The student 
could ask nothing more perfectly suited to the carrying out of his 
purpose than the conditions under which the Residencia makes 
it possible for him to live, and I am sure that he could find nothing 
comparable to it elsewhere on the continent. 

There is but one difficulty—the Residencia is too small to 
accommodate during the university year more than a small propor- 
tion of even the Spanish students on its waiting list, so that, were 
we to send it our graduate students in even moderate numbers, 
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we ourselves would in all probability have to make some sort of 
provision for extension of accommodations. The Residencia obtains 
from the Spanish government only a small proportion of the funds 
it really needs, and could not, I think, afford to prepare for us out 
of its own resources. Living elsewhere, however, would mean a 
loss to the student of almost incalculable advantages. 

The graduate student in Spain will, almost instinctively, at 
once direct his steps to the Centro de Estudios Histéricos in Madrid. 
Here he wil] meet the valiant group of Spanish scholars that it 
becomes a decided professional advantage for him to know. He 
will be kindly welcomed, will gladly be given advice, cards of intro- 
duction to facilitate his work in libraries, and the like, and will 
enjoy the privileges of the Centro’s own growing library, already 
excellent for general reference work, from which books may be 
taken out on loan, so that study may be continued in one’s room 
after the rather short hours of the municipal libraries. It is, in 
fact, to Don Américo Castro of the Centro that the writer himself is 
indebted not only for the choice of a field for a doctoral] dissertation 
(Mira de Amescua), but for the discovery of sources so rich in 
material to be studied as to keep him busied for years. The 
graduate student, then, will find at the Centro counsel and guidance 
more than adequate for the research work on which he may be 
engaged. 

The actual value of the courses offered at the Centro will vary 
greatly with the amount of Spanish the student already knows. 
It should be borne in mind that they are designed to meet the 
demands of a heterogeneous group of students ofall nationalities, 
whose purposes in studying there are quite as apt to be commercial 
asacademic. The Centro is further hampered by the fact that almost 
no two of its students come with the same degree of preparation. 
High schoo] teachers, clerks with little beyond a high-school edu- 
cation, college professors and candidates for the A.M., all find 
themselves in the same class, so that the Centro is obliged in its 
courses to seek a level of instruction calculated to suit the average. 
The result, of course, is that to a student who has completed two 
years graduate work in one of our Universities, the courses in the 
history of Spanish literxture, Spanish art, explicacién de textos, 
will seem rather elemencary, and will, in fact, not compare favor- 
ably with the more mature and better organized courses that he 
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has already pursued at home. Of course, for the student doing 
his first year of graduate work in Spanish, the courses will prove 
of much greater value, but in general, the work offered at the 
Centro is not of the intensive character that the graduate student 
naturally seeks. It is, in fact, not intended to be. The exception 
to this is the course in Spanish Phonetics offered by Navarro 
Tomas. I need hardly state that this is a truly fine course. The 
student finds himself at the feet of a great authority, and gains 
from the master what he can find almost nowhere else. My own 
feeling, and that of others, was that this course of Navarro Tomas 
was alone worth the trip to Spain. The increase in the number of 
the students that come for the summer courses enables the Centro 
to divide them into classes of more nearly the same calibre, but 
many of the American students feel that the summer courses are 
too short to be of much real value. It should be added, however, 
that the Centro seems to have developed and extended the courses 
offered during the year proper, and it is quite probable that the 
genera] courses in literature, grammar and the like now more 
closely approach our university courses. 

If the graduate student in Madrid wishes to do really advanced 
work, he must go to the Universidad Central where he may work 
in philology and advanced literary courses under Menéndez Pidal, 
Américo Castro, and others, admittedly impcrtant men. The 
general feeling, however, regarding the work given at the univer- 
sity (I can speak only of the University at Madrid) was that it 
was not very satisfactory. Graduate students complained of 
little variety in the limited number of courses offered, and were 
especially critical of the lack of system and unpedagogical method 
of approach. Certainly the Universidad Central suffers from a 
comparison with our own infinitely superior institutions, and the 
graduate work offered by it would not, I feel, be sufficient reason 
for our candidates for higher degrees going to Spain. 

Next to the general cultural value, and the acquisition, through 
a first hand knowledge of Spain and her people, of the background 
absolutely essential for teaching and studying Spanish literature 
understandingly, the most potent inducement for the graduate 
student to spend a year in Spain is the almost unlimited field for 
research work. The libraries of the Real Academia Espafiola and 
The Real Academia de Historia, the Biblioteca de Filosofia y 
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Letras (San Isidro), the King’s private library, those of the Univer- 
sidad Central and of the Escorial, forming a marvelous complement 
to the Biblioteca Nacional] itself, all show the American student a 
kindly helpfulness and eagerness in service that is most encour- 
aging. True, the library system itself is often far from modern, 
and if the student makes no effort to overcome the regulation 
conditions that make any extensive research work almost impos- 
sible, he can accomplish little. He will find, however, that the 
officials are open to reason, and often being research students 
themselves, thoroughly appreciate the situation, so that, by a 
little patience and tact, the student may gain special privileges 
that will enable him to work with a minimum loss of time and 
effort. During the months I worked at the Biblioteca Nacional 
I was accorded every courtesy and privilege. The service in the 
manuscript and rare-book sections was especially cheerful, effi- 
cient, and really interested. Despite the fact that I came with no 
letters of introduction, Don Francisco Rodriguez Marin, the direc- 
tor of the library, gave me special permission to use my type- 
writer in one of the less public rooms back of the salade manuscritos, 
accorded me the same privilege in the stack room, when my work 
became largely bibliographical, exempted me from the rule that 
only one book might be drawn at a time, allowed me to consult 
rare books and others in the manuscript section, and gave me free 
access to the card catalogue, which is not accessible to the public. 
I cite these courtesies to show how really interested Spanish 
library officials are in American students coming to do research 
work. They are anxious to encourage us in every possible way. 
I have had them call my attention to articles that were of value 
to me in the work at hand, and have been saved by their helpfulness 
much time and effort. One need only consider what a treasure 
house there is here to perceive the great advantage to the student 
of merely being allowed to look at things. If he is curious he will 
inevitably hit upon nuggets hitherto unsuspected. As there is 
no printed catalogue of the printed books of the Biblioteca Nacio- 
nal, a search of the card index, I found, was sure to be rewarded 
by the discovery of something worth while. I feel that I was 
accorded privileges at the Biblioteca Nacional] that furthered my 
work in Spain immeasurably—consideration that any American 
student might obtain there, but with which it would be difficult, 
I think, to meet in almost any other library, 
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The student will find the season’s theatrica) offerings of 
infinite value in more justly appreciating Spanish literature. While 
the Teatro Espafiol in Madrid falls far short of the Théatre Fran- 
¢ais in Paris as a national monument to the best of its country’s 
drama, and as a school in which the classics of the native stage may 
be studied, the repertoire, by the very terms of the lease neces- 
sarily includes a certain percentage of standard plays. The writer 
witnessed there admirable performances of, among others, La Vida 
es Sueno, El Alcalde de Zalamea, El Desdén con el Desdén, El 
Castigo sin Venganza, El celoso de si mismo, La Estrella de Sevilla, 
Don Juan Tenorio, along with in other theatres, Los Intereses 
Creados and numerous other plays of Benavente; La Loca de la 
Casa, El Abuelo, Marienela, Electra, and El Audaz, of Galdos; and 
many works of various contemporary writers with whom the 
student should become familiar. 

That the student may use his precious time to the best advan- 
tage, he should not, I think, go to Spain until at least his second 
year of graduate work. Despite the help of the Centro, the writer 
himself lost much valuable time through not knowing where nor 
how tolook for things. He was often obliged, in his research work, 
to retrace his steps and spent many valuable hours on more or less 
elementary things which he should have acquired in this country 
before going. Many books, too, he should not have taken the time 
to read while there. The most ideal arrangement would be, he 
believes, a year of graduate work in this country leading up to the 
year abroad and preparing for the most economical assimilation of 
those elements the student can not acquire elsewhere, this to be 
followed by a third year in the home university, given over, in part, 
to the digesting of the other two years, including, of course, the 
completion of the thesis. 

Those of us who are graduate students are only too glad to 
spend, not a semester or two, but a year in study abroad. Less 
time is but a taste, and the student, to begin to understand Spain, 
must absorb her slowly. The graduate student asks only that he 
be given credit for the time thus spent. Some of us are radical 
enough to believe that even though we pursued no “courses” at 
all, but simply spent our semester or two in travel, rubbing up 
against real Spaniards, acquiring a practical grasp of the language, 
and coming to understand somewhat the people whose literature 
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we are to make our life work, we would not have spent our time in 
vain, and should be given credit by American institutions for the 
months thus passed, even though we had no certificate to present 
on ourreturn. As seen from the foregoing remarks, with the excep- 
tion of the course in Phonetics offered at the Centro by Navarro 
Tomas, and perhaps some work with Menéndez Pidal at the 
Universidad Central, there is, when we consider the courses actually 
offered, little, in comparison with the superior work he may obtain 
at home, to induce the graduate student to take “‘courses”’ in Spain. 
The value of his year or two semesters there (let him stay a year if 


”” 


possible, or two months, if he cannot stay more), lies in, first, the 
opportunity he has had for research work, and, second, in the 
mere fact that he fas been in Spain. If to receive credit from his 
home university he brings back a certificate of attendance from 
either the Centro or the Centra] University, it will be the thing he 
prizes least of all. It is the zmtangible that he should be induced 
to seek, for he cannot but return a more sympathetic and more 
successful teacher of Spanish. Few graduate students are rich, 
and most of us are sincerely ambitious of thoroughly understanding 
the literature we teach and of mastering our subject, and we may, 
I think, safely be trusted not to waste our time. I plead in behalt of 
other graduate students, that credit be given by American univer- 
sities for mere sojourn in Spain or in France. 
University of Indiana 
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THE SOPHOMORE AND THE TIGER 


PAGES FRANCAISES par Greorces CLEMENCEAU. Edited with 
Introduction and Notes by Recis Micnaup. Scott, Foumemam 
and Company. 1921. pp. 25+182+42. 


If it be true that one of our chief purposes in studying a foreign 
language is to catch something of the spirit of the foreign country, 
the surest means of accomplishing that purpose would seem to 
be through the utterances of the country’s most representative 
citizens. The accident that Julius Caesar wrote well is not the 
only reason for the appearance of the Commentaries in all high 
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school curricula. If actions do not speak louder than words to the 
language teacher in search of a text which will keep his classes 
from nodding and give them something of permanent use to them, 
they are at least not entirely silent. The most influential and 
most remarkable Frenchman of this generation deserves a college 
hearing, if he has something to say and knows how to say it 
acceptably. 

There is no question that Clemenceau, the writer, has a message 
and that he delivers it forcibly. There is little in French literature 
or any literature more impetuously or magnificently true than the 
Profession de Foi which M. Clemenceau’s editor prints at the head 
of his series of selections; and probably every essay in the little 
volume has merit. The only question is whether Clemenceau can 
be “‘put across” to a class of American undergraduates. In the 
first place, Clemenceau is almost always hard reading. His 
simplest stories, his most unambitious sketches, bristle with words 
which the sophomore never saw before and will not often see again, 
with formidable philosophizing, with recondite allusions, and are 
not entirely free from involved and carelessly constructed sen- 
tences. That work of his which is most suitable in the college class 
in matter is often lacking in surface charm, and certain dashing 
effusions which could not fail to delight all lovers of verve and 
cleverness are bitter, abusive, irreverent, or too free for Anglo- 
Saxon ears. Professor Michaud’s most difficult task must have 
been the choice of his material. In this choice he has shown 
admirably good taste. But has he not been too cautious? Would 
it not have been possible, behind the buckler of a very emphatic 
reminder that Clemenceau defended Dreyfus nobly, that he always 
grows violent at the most distant suspicion of hypocrisy (in other 
words, at all orthodoxy), that he hammers the Catholics at least 
as relentlessly as he does the Jews, and that in general his roaring 
is almost as innocent of malice as the performance of Bottom the 
weaver, to include some of his marvelous Hebrew caricatures, the 
hilarious Gédéon dans sa tombe from Aux Embuscades de la vie, the 
whimsical Comment je devins Presbyte from Au Pied du Sinai 
(which inimitable collection Professor Michaud entirely ignores), 
the thrilling Baron Moise or the stern and terrible Schlomé le Batail- 
leur, worthy companions to Kleist’s Michael Kohihaas? And must 
college students,—some of whom are even allowed to study medi- 
cine,—be deprived of the artistic delight of that masterpiece of 
suppressed horror, Union assortie? Some questionable material 
might have become available through a little expurgation; for 
example, the pigeon stories in the Embuscades; and there are some 
touching animal sketches in Le Grand Pan. Professor Michaud 
has shown his good judgment by using two of Clemenceau’s finest 
narrative sketches, La Roulette from Au Fil des Jours and Six-Sous 
from the Embuscades, this latter so curiously like Blanco-Fom- 
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bona’s Molinos de Maiz; but for a school text there is too little of 
this sort and too much of the austere and difficult. 

The editorial work is admirably done. There is no vocabulary, 
and there is little need for one, since only advanced classes could 
read the book with profit, but there are notes not only on Clemen- 
ceau’s text but also on the editor’s own spirited French introduc- 
tion, whose only serious weakness is its over-meaty Section Two. 
When the sophomore, or even the junior, is informed that “Les 
pessimistes ne sont pas tous des Hartmann ou des Leopardi,” and 
seeking enlightenment in the notes, is turned away with the cold 
comfort that Hartmann was a German philosopher who was born 
in 1842 and died in 1906 and that Leopardi was an Italian poet who 
flourished somewhat earlier, he has not traveled far toward learning 
either what all pessimists are, or what they are not. It is true in 
general that both Clemenceau and his editor have given us text 
so crammed with allusions that there is need of much more copious 
notes than the book carries. 

Professor Michaud’s work is admirably free from errors. The 
reviewer has found two or three misprints, with a larger number 
of infelicitous translations in the notes, but there are certainly few 
first editions on the market, if any, which are freer from blunders. 
The editor has done a fine piece of work. But we would suggest 
that when he publishes his revised edition, he play a little more to 
the gallery. 

Roy TEMPLE HovuseE 

University of Oklahoma, Norman 





POUR PARLER FRANCAIS. With conversation, Grammar 
Reviews, Drills, and Composition By LuciEN FOURNON AND 
Jas. F. Broussarv. VIII+288 pp. New York. D.C. Heath 
& Co. 1921. 


In their preface the authors state that they ‘have departed 
from the usual conversation books which so frequently degenerate 
into dictionaries of everyday phrases.’”’ The purpose of the book 
is ‘‘to develop an active vocabulary so that the instructor and the 
student can converse about things known to and lived by the student, 
and not about thiags he must imagine,” and ‘“‘to accomplish their 
purpose the authors have written a text in the language of the day, 
replete with phrases de tous les jours, proverbs and sayings, anec- 
dotes, and idiomatic expressions in common use. A determined 
effort was made to avoid the purely literary style and to give the 
student only the language that he himself could use in informal 
conversation.”” “To give the student practice in the use of the 
correct conversational past tense, the authors have written the 
text in the passé indéfini, not in the passé défini.” 
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The book is divided into two parts. Part one sends two stu- 
dents through the usual phases of college life in America. There 
are lessons dealing with such subjects as: ‘‘En route pour le col- 
lége,”’ “Le programme d’études,” “La partie de Football,” “Une 
Visite,” “Invitation chez la famille Martin,” ‘‘A la campagne,” 
“Vacances de Noel,” “Un Bal,” “La lecon de littérature,” etc. 
The exercises offer material for both oral and written work. 
Themes are given for short blackboard résumés or for home com- 
positions. 

Part two consists of an edition of Jules Claretie’s Le Pantelon 
Rouge, told in the literary style because the authors feel “‘that the 
conversational drills would not be complete unless the student 
were given the practice of turning the language of literature into 
the informal language.” 

The text of part one is written largely in the form of dialogue. 
The point of view is that of the American College student. The 
two students in question, however, are from Louisiana, and their 
psychology is rather French than American. The subject matter 
is interesting, and at times amusing. The style is colloquial, but 
natural. The text is not overloaded with colloquialisms, though 
it contains frequent words and phrases which are peculiar to 
familiar conversational rather than literary style. 

The grammar drills are simple, dealing with only one subject 
in each lesson. Most attention is given to the position of the pro- 
noun objects and to the use of the subjunctive. The partitive use 
of de and the definite article is neglected. One review is devoted 
to the use of oui, non, and si; and another to the use of ne without 
pas. These drills do not constitute a complete grammar review. 
They are helpful, however, and they possess the great merit of 
simplicity. 

The vocabulary is ‘‘conversationally”’ practical, and not too 
extensive. The French-English vocabulary lists approximately 
3,000 words. It contains a number of colloquialisms listed as 
“familiar” or “popular.’’ In so far as examined I have found it 
concise and complete. There is an English-French vocabulary 
containing about 600 words of every-day speech. This is designed 
evidently to assist the student in the composition exercises. It 
may at times prove misleading because of incompleteness. For 
example, for that we find only “‘ce, cela,”’ and for some, “en; (a 
few) quelques-uns.” The student is all too ready to employ en 
on all occasions as a partitive and this encouragement is to be 
regretted. 

A commendable feature of the text is the large number of 
illustrations dealing with American and French life. There are 
between forty-five and fifty illustrations. The type is good, and 
the general appearance of the book is attractive. 
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In the opinion of the reviewer the authors have succeeded in 
their attempt to produce an interesting, live, text as a basis for 
natural conversation between instructor and student—and such a 
text should prove popular with both student and instructor. To 
the majority of American students studying French in high school 
and college, conversation will have little practical value as a 
medium for the exchange of ideas between themselves and French- 
men, once they have completed their school course. But the ability 
to pronounce correctly, and to speak fluently a limited vocabulary 
cf modern colloquial French is of real educational value for every 
student of the language in that it will help him to approximate the 
mental attitude of the Frenchman, and thus better understand 
and appreciate his point of view. And for the realization of this 
latter aim, especially, such a text as Pour Parler Frangais should 
give excellent results. 

CLAUDE C. SPIKER 

West Virginia University 


Concerning BRaAuNscHvVIG: NOTRE LITTERATURE ETUDIEE° 
DANS LES TEXTES. Colin, Paris, 1921. 2 vols. 12frs. 
each. 

Monsieur Braunschvig’s recent text-book bids fair to prove 
as great a success in the United States as in France itself. Several 
American universities are already using it for their introductory 
courses to French literature. 

In France, before the publication of Mr. Braunschvig’s book, 
lycée professors were too often obliged to teach literature proper 
as they would have taught the history of the Thirty Years War. 
The student was asked to memorize at home the opinions to be 
found in such well-known manuals as those of MM. Lanson, 
Desgranges, or Pellissier, to recite in class and to note down a few 
additional explanations given by the professor. All teachers 
endeavoured, it is true, to illustrate this dogmatic side of their 
teaching with the help of such extracts as were provided by the 
Morceaux Choisis of MM. Desgranges or Cahen, but none of these 
class-books provided those series of quotations by means of which 
Mr. Braunschvig succeeds in putting before us the different articles 
of an author’s literary creed in the very words of that author. 
Consequently, in most cases the student could not judge for 
himself, and the ministerial instructions of 1902, stating that 
‘“‘ Penseignement de la littérature doit sortir de l'étude des textes,” 
were only partly carried out. 

Thanks to Mr. Braunschvig’s book, French lycée professors 
are now able to let the facts speak for themselves all the time, and 
the student is thus assured of acquiring a first-hand knowledge of 
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French literature, if he is willing to be trained in that really great 
art of the ‘“‘Explication francaise,’ which will enable him to see in 
a text everything that is there and to found his judgment on 
numerous and accurate personal observations. 

There is nothing, in my opinion, to prevent the American stu- 
dent from obtaining the same desirable results and from deriving 
from his French classes both a sound knowledge of French litera- 
ture and a real capacity to appreciate for himself any piece of 
literary work. I have, to be sure, found out that the average 
American student does not like to express his opinions—even in 
English—before a whole class, and, since we are speaking of intro- 
ductory courses, this is to be expected, as every beginner is natu- 
rally afraid of making blunders. But, if the teacher takes great 
care, first to explain at length what he expects of his students and 
then to do some “explications frangaises”’ in collaboration with 
them, he will soon be surprised and delighted to find one, then two, 
then four, then many open their eyes at last and see in a text things 
which he had not always noticed himself 

When this point is reached, it will be found advisable to ask 
the whole class to prepare the linguistic part of the “‘explication”’ 
and to be ready to give the meaning of the difficult or antiquated 
words and phrases. On the other hand, the study of the ideas and 
feelings, of the style and—if need be—of the versification, should 
be divided between two or more students. 

It is hardly necessary to add that the teacher must make a 
choice amid the great wealth of material Mr. Braunschvig puts 
at his disposal. If he is supposed to give his students an idea of 
French literature from its beginnings to the 18th century in the 
course of one semester, formal ‘‘explications”’ (one hour for a single 
extract) will be limited to the most representative authors. Other 
classes will be devoted to the reading aloud of the most important 
remarks and quotations placed by Mr. Braunschvig at the begin- 
ning or in the body of each chapter and to a rapid commentary 
upon one or two especially representative extracts contained in 
the chapter under consideration. Finally some fifteen hours will 
be reserved for a rapid reading of one tragedy of Corneille, one of 
Racine, and one comedy of Moliére. 

The following is a possible schedule of work on the aforesaid 
lines for a semester’s course in French literature, from the begin- 
nings to the 18th century. (Three hours credit.) 

1. Introductory lecture dealing with the beginnings of French 
literature down to the 16th century. 

2. What an “explication francaise” is. Method illustrated in 
connection with Charles d’Orléans’ rondeau on Spring. 

3. Villon—Ballade des Pendus. (In collaboration with class.) 

4. Reading aloud of Mr. Braunschvig’s most important remarks 
and quotations on the Renaissance and of one or two extracts. 
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5. The same with next chapter on the Reformation. 
6. Calvin to Francis I. (Collaboration.) 
7. Du Bartas—The Flood. (Collaboration.) 
8. Rabelais—La journée de Gargantua enfant. (Collaboration. ) 
9. Montaigne— Montaigne en voyage. (Collaboration. ) 
10. Reading of chapter on secondary prose writers. 
11. Marot—Le lyon et le rat. (Collaboration.) 
12. Reading of chapter on the Pléiade. 
13. Ronsard—La vieillesse; Du Bellay—Nostalgie. (Divided 
between three students.) 
14. Reading of the chapter on Malherbe’s reform. 
15. Régnier—Part of his Satire a Rapin. 
16. Reading of the essential facts about the French Academy 
and the Précieux. 
17. Mile de Scudéry—Carte du Tendre. 
18. Lecture on the history of the French stage from the begin- 
ning to Corneille. 
19-20-21-22-23. Le Cid. 
24-25-26-27-28. Andromaque. 
29-30-31-32-33. L’ Avare. 
34. Reading of the chapter on ‘‘La littérature mondaine.”’ 
35. La Bruyére—Two Portraits and some maxims. 
36. Mme de Sévigné—Two letters. 
37. Saiat-Simon—La mort du Grand Dauphin. 
38. Reading of the chapter on the realistic reaction. 
39. Reading of the chapter on Religious literature. 
40. Pascal—L’ Imagination. 
41. Reading of the chapter on La Fontaine. 
42. Reading of the chapter Les Educateurs. 
43. Reading of the chapter on Criticism. 
44. Reading of the chapter on Ancients and Moderns. 
45. Reading of the chapters on Social and political ideas. 
Two or three hours will profitably be devoted to one hour tests 
in class every five or six weeks. 
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M. CLAVEL 
Aacien Eléve de l’Ecole Normale Supérieure 
Agrégé de Université 





c University of Michigan 
i HELPS IN TEACHING SPANISH GRAMMAR 
| I 
COMPENDIO DE GRAMATICA ESPANOLA. By LAWRENCE 
f A. Wivxins. Henry Holt and Company. 1921. 95 pp. 


The publication of a brief book of reference upon the essential 
points of Spanish Grammar has been long desired by a large pro- 
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portion of the teachers of Spanish in this country. For years we 
have had to use for student’s reference combinations of grammar, 
readers, and exercise books, all between two covers, or have sub- 
stituted makeshift outlines from year to year. The author has 
chosen his material carefully to be used as a handy guide to the 
basic phenomena of grammar. This book has 63 pages of text, a 
22 page Verb Appendix, an orthographic table, table of Numerals, 
and expressions of time. 

The author states in his preface that it was prepared in the 
first place for use in connection with his First and his Second Spanish 
Books, which is probably the cause of the omission of a few changes 
or additions that would make it more valuable for those teachers 
who must use texts, already on hand, although they may deem 
the author’s elementary books more satisfactory. For instance, the 
inclusion of the author’s notes on pronunciation, which are referred 
to in paragraph two, would make accessible one of the best brief 
treatments of the subject published; also the revision of the ‘‘Apén- 
dice de Verbos” to include a complete list of verb forms in the 
subjunctive. 

The treatment of the various parts of speech is excellent, that 
of the pronoun and of the verb meriting special praise, since these 
cause so much difficulty for students. However, it is under these 
topics that the lack of an index or other means of ready reference 
is felt most. In fact, we are presented with a heap of valuable 
nuggets, arranged according to general characteristics, but with 
no means of finding readily the one desired. It is to be hoped that 
the next edition of the book will contain an index for ready refer- 
ence. 

The system of cross reference by paragraphs makes it possible 
to get the important information on a given point and, from various 
angles, also the exceptions to the rule. In this connection may I 
suggest that paragraph 24 might well have a cross reference to 
$§ 88 and 124, exceptions to the rule cited; paragraph 193 should 
refer to exceptions under §§ 211 and 225; § 319 to § 339 for further 
information. The hundreds of examples furnished are translated 
with the exception of odd ones in the following paragraphs: 148, 
183, 229, 230, 232, 233, 241, 242, 243, 245, 247, 249, 255, 313, 330, 
336, 341, 347, 352, 354, 548, 553, 604. 

The proofreading, which is very difficult in a book of this type, 
has been exceptionally well done, the following being the only 
errors noted by the reviewer: paragraph 44, Maria should be Maria, 
paragraph 57, bastén should not be accented in English; paragraph 
431, it has been omitted from the last line. 

Furthermore, in paragraphs 461 and 471 the reader is referred 
to paradigms of the A péndice for the conjugation of the imperfect 
and the future tenses of the subjunctive; but owing to the fact 
that the A péndice, similar to that in the author’s First Spanish 
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Book, was not revised for this Compendio, the paradigms are lack- 
ing. 

In a book as complete in the treatment of usual constructions 
as this one, it seems that the use of hacer in time expressions should 
include examples of cases when /acer is used without que. Le vf, 
hace un ano is used as frequently to translate, J saw him a year ago, 
as hace un ano que le vt. When the clause containing hacer follows 
the other verb the que is generally not used. 

Concise, exact, explicit, touching upon all the essential points 
of grammar both in form and syntax in small compass, this book 
is especially valuable for ready reference. Its use will tend to 
improve the type of work done by the average student who does 
not carry his grammar with him for home study on account of its 
bulk. It is a welcome and valuable addition to the list of Spanish 
grammatical texts. 

II 
EXERCISE BOOK IN SPANISH. A Drill and Exercise Book 
on the Subjunctive, Idioms, Pronouns, and Irregular Verbs, 

By LAWRENCE A. WILKINS AND HyMEN ALPERN. Globe Book 

Company, New York, 1921. 88 pages. 

This book contains a prefatory note explaining the purposes 
and reasons for the selection of the subject matter and its arrange- 
ment, Exercises (76 pages) and Glossary (3 pages). The authors 
aim to aid the student to master the difficulties presented by (1) 
irregular verbs, (2) pronouns, (3) uses of the subjunctive, and 
(4) idioms. 

After briefly reviewing the Pronouns and Subjunctive in seven 
pages, the exercises are devoted to practise in using the forms of 
irregular verbs and idiomatic expressions. The irregular forms of 
each verb are given in Section A of each exercise, with the excep- 
tion of the irregular imperfect forms of the verbs ir, ser, and ver. 

Section B contains Spanish sentences in which are found blank 
spaces to be filled with a suitable form of the verb. However, 
since the book has no vocabulary, the material seems too difficult 
for classes before the fourth year in High School or the third year 
in college, unless the teacher translates the sentences accurately 
for the pupils when assigning the lesson or supplies them with 
dictionaries. A few examples of words which seem quite difficult 
are: gangas, traer arrastrado, traer en bocas, desmayarse, buscar a 
tientas. 

Section C under each verb consists of a drill in translation into 
Spanish of short English sentences or phrases requiring the use of 
regular or irregular forms of the verb. It might well be used by 
elementary classes with excellent results. 

Section D requires the translation into Spanish of complete 
English sentences. In most cases this could be done by reference 
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to Section B, provided that B had been translated by the teacher 
or by the aid of a dictionary; but in some cases, only the best pupils 
in an advanced class could translate without help the following: 
He is beside himself (p. 16); to put me ashore (p. 33); that always bores 
me (p. 44); grope about for it. Aside from the vocabulary diffi- 
culties, however, it forms a very fine drill on the use of the 
subjunctive. Section E is optional, being directions for the 
preparation of original sentences. 

The Glossary contains the meanings of the verbs and idioms 
contained in the Exercises. It omits the verb éraer entirely, and 
the idioms in the exercises on traer. It could be improved by the 
inclusion of: buscar a tientas, to grope; cerrar con llave, to lock; 
contar con, to have; no hay remedio, it cannot be helped. If the 
glossary were converted into a vocabulary the book would be 
suitable for a much larger number of students. 

The proofreading has been well done. The mistake in the 
Table of Contents of 77 for 85 was doubtless due to including the 
introductory pages in the arabic numbering. On page 80 the ¢ilde 
has been left off grufir. 

The method of memorizing by repetition is well exemplified 
in this book, which gives a thorough drill in the use of pronouns, 
verb forms, and the subjunctive. It may be heartily recommended 
for the third or fourth year in secondary schools or their equivalent. 

E. J. HALL 

Sheffield Scientific School 

Yale University 





SPANISH HUMOR IN STORY AND ESSAY. S. GRISWOLD 
Mortey. Ginn & Co. x+304 pp. 1920. $1.00. 


This volume contains over 160 pages of witty, not too difficult 
Spanish. The field of choice was wide, because there are few 
Spanish prose writers who are not humorists. It was therefore 
not difficult to find wholly new material. We are grateful to Mr. 
Morley for introducing us to Julio Camba, the leading Spanish 
humorist of the moment, whose work is little known in this 
country. Thirteen of his brilliant journalistic articles are included. 
Those Americans whose attitude toward Spain is one of kindly 
condescension will profit by reading Camba’s goodnatured discus- 
sion of our foibles. Better known writers are well represented: 
Taboada, Campoamor, Palacio Valdés, Mesonero Romanos, 
Pereda, and others. Mr. Morley has even ventured to include 
three of Eusebio Blasco’s stories in Arragonese dialect. These may 
be too difficult for the second year students for whom the book 
is intended, but no collection of Spanish humor would be complete 
without a few specimens of the work of this waggish author. 
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Notes and vocabulary are scholarly and accurate. The illustra- 
tions add little and might have been dispensed with. Mr. Morley’s 
textbook is a welcome addition to the Ginn series. 
G. T. NortHUP 
The University of Chicago 


CANCIONES POPULARES. Edited by ALLENA Luce. Silver, 

Burdett and Co. pp. vi+138. 1921. 

La sefiorita Allena Luce ha recopilado un grupo de cantos 
populares latino-americanos que la casa editora Silver Burdett y 
Compafia presenta al publico bajo el nombre de “Canciones 
Populares.” 

El esfuerzo de la Sita Luce es digno de todo encomio. Que 
se muestre a la América sajona el alma de la América latina es una 
obra que debera tener muy benéficas consecuencias y que nosotros 
los latinos debemos apreciar en todo su valor. 

Se refiere el libro especialmente a la musica portorriquefa. 
Parece que la isla un poco aislada de] Continente y habiendo tenido 
menos mezcla de razas que nosotros ha conservado el caracter de 
cierto tipo de cancién espanola mas puro que el resto de los paises 
latino-americanos. Son ejemplos encantadores de ello los villanci- 
cos como ‘‘Venid Pastorcillos” ‘El Nifio Jests”’ y “‘Madre el Nino 
se ha perdido”’ cuya modalidad menor sin la alteracién de la sen- 
sible parece referirlo a plena edad media. El resto de las canciones 
portorriquehas es mas o menos homogéneo, en un solo estilo, 
semejante al que entre nosotros llamose ‘‘de sal6én”’ hara cuarenta 
afios. La languidez del ritmo de la danza se ha mezclado con 
las fuentes espafiolas mds 0 menos romanticas, produciendo una 
melodia sencilla y agradable. 

La parte dedicada a Cuba, Espafia y México nos parece menos 
valiosa. Pocos paises creo que tengan mayor variedad en cantos 
populares que Espafia. Representar su alma musical seria una 
labor muy vasta que no puede condensarse en dos o tres ejemplos 
y aun los que fueron seleccionados para la obra nos parecen poco 
representativos. La Paloma es mexicana y no espanola; debe su 
popularidad a haber estado en auge en tiempo del Imperio Francés 
en México y los Europeos la importaron al Viejo Continente. En 
cambio /a Golondrina, anotada en el libro de la Sita Luce como 
mexicana, aun cuando se conoce en México como cancién popular 
probablement, es espafiola y aun tiene una letra que se refiere al 
adiés a Granada del ultimo rey moro. La Cachucha es de las menos 
interesantes entre las canciones espafiolas y las dos restantes 
Zambra Gitana y Alma Andaluza representan mejor la zarzuela 
que la cancién netamente espafiola popular. Desde las plafiideras 
de canto flamenco hasta la jota de Aragon y la petenera andaluza, 
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hay en Espafia una gama extensisima de toda clase de matices; 
nos ha legado algo de su riqueza y nosotros hemos unido a ela 
nuestra personalidad. Asi pues representar la musica latina seria 
empresa igualmente ardua. Las canciones mexicanas nos parecen 
también escogidas con poco acierto. Encontramos una danza muy 
conocida de Lerdo de Tejada pero que no es ya el canto de los valles, 
los montes y las costas, el canto anénimo y espontaneo del pueblo 
mexicano. Nos hacen falta las airosas guajiras de las costas, los 
sones de los valles del interior, los interesantes corridos, las can- 
ciones sencillas de las haciendas como Las Mananitas, El Tecolote 
de Guadana, el danzén Cubano, los encantadores banhucos y pasillos 
de Colombia; pero se comprende que el representarlas en un libro 
requiere mayor espacio que el que se puede destinar a una obra 
para uso de las escuelas. 
E. LANDAzuRI 
University of Chicago 





Notes and News 








NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS IN NEBRASKA, MINNESOTA. TEXAS, AND 
Iowa 


Since the association in the above named states have now 
affiliated with the M. L. T., subscribers in these states are requested 
from now on, in case they choose, to remit their subscriptions to 
the secretary-treasurer of their state association. The addresses 
of the secretary-treasurers are as follows: 

Miss Alma Hosic, Teachers’ College, Kearney, Neb. 

Miss Jennie Hiscock, 715, 13th Ave. S.E., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Miss Laura Topham, E. State Normal College, Commerce, Texas. 
Miss Amy Crabbe, 303 Glen Ave., Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

By paying in this way the subscriber becomes also in each case 
a paid up member in the state association. 

C. H. HANDSCHIN, 
Secy. National Federation 


The next annual meeting of the Association of Modern Lan- 
guage Teachers of the Central West and South will be held in 
Chicago on May the twelfth and thirteenth. In the absence of 
Professor Hohlfeld, the President, the meeting will be presided 
over by the First Vice-President, Professor Charles E. Young 
of the State University of Iowa. 
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An interesting program is now in process of being arranged, 
and a large meeting is expected. 
C. H. HANDSCHIN, 
Secretary 


QUATRIEME CONGRES de |’ALLIANCE FRANGAISE 
The Fourth National Congress of French Language and litera- 
ture of the Federation of French Alliances of the United States 
and Canada took place at Chicago on January 13th and 14th. 
The program was as follows: 
First Session 
Chairman, M. Edouard Baillot 
I. Address of Welcome—Mr. Henry C. Morris, President of the 
Alliance Frangaise of Chicago. 
II. Les Relations Universitaires entre la France et les Etats- 
Unis—M. J. Cavalier, Recteur de l'Université de Toulouse. 
Banquet at 7 p.m., Congress Hotel, M. A. Barthélemy, Consul 
de France, presiding. 
Second Session 
Saturday morning, Fullerton Hall 
En Vhonneur de Moliére 
Chairman, M. Félix Weill 


Secrétaire Général de la Fédération de |’Alliance Frangaise. 


Rp MINIS 5. 6: s:kty'gchsh da eed ad RBA ae eek eae M. A. Barthélemy 

II. Le Génie de Moliére............ M. Henri Chamard, de la 
Sorbonne 

III. Moliére et Louis XIV.. .......M. W.A. Nitze 

IV. Les Femmes dans Moliére .....Mlle Elizabeth Wallace 

V. Les Amis de Moliére.......'......... Mlle Francoise Ruet 


Third Session 
Saturday afternoon, Recital Hall 
Fine Arts Building 
Chairman, M. Julien J. Champenois 
I. Activities of the Office National des Universités et Ecoles 
Frangaises in New York—M. J. J. Champenois 
II. Les Successeurs de Moliére—M. Henri David 
III. L’Université de Paris et son Ecole de préparation des Profes- 
seurs de Francais A l’Etranger—M. Henri Chamard, de la 
Sorbonne. 
IV. National Characteristics as seen by de Tocqueville—C. B. 
Zdanowicz, University of Wisconsin. 
The attendance at the Saturday meeting was very good indeed, 
and the papers were followed with much interest. The luncheon 
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at which delegates to the congress were entertained by the Alliance 
Frangaise de Chicago was very successful. This was due to the cap- 
able supervision of Mrs. M. H. Hulbert, Chairman of the Conseil 
d’ Administration. Mr. F. Weill, General Secretary, announced 
that instead of the usual pamphlet the Federation will issue a larger 
annual publication, which will contain items of interest in regard 
to all chapters of the Federation and will report in full the proceed- 
ings of the recent congress. Steps were also taken by means of 
which the Midwest Chapters may be brought into closer relation 
with each other and looking to the promotion of lecture activities 
in the various places where there are friends of French literature. 
The audience was particularly interested in the messages brought 
from France by the two distinguished representatives of French 
Universities, Messrs. Cavalier of Toulouse, and Chamard of the 
Sorbonne. Professor Chamard is exchange Professor at Columbia 
University for the current year and is giving a number of lectures 
in various places. On January 17th he lectured at the University 
of Chicago on Du Bellay. These two eminent gentlemen, repre- 
senting as they do French Science and French literary studies, 
should be most effective ambassadors between the intellectual 
world of France and that of the United States. 


MAINE NOTES 
Modern Language Situation in Maine 

The two foreign languages regularly taught in the secondary 
schools of Maine are French and Latin. The predominance of the 
former as the only modern foreign language offered at this time in 
the vast majority of high schools and academies is easily explained. 
In the first place it was universally offered as a preparatory school 
subject in the years before the war and did not have to make its 
way by supplanting another language as in many parts of the 
country. For, altho German had obtained some importance in 
the curriculum, it occupied a distinctly subordinate place in second- 
ary education, and so the decline in this language did not materially 
modify the schoo] program as a whole. Furthermore, there are 
in Maine many thousands of people of French Canadian descent, 
and in some communities French is commonly heard on the streets. 
The French speaking element is especially numerous in such indus- 
trial cities as Lewiston, Auburn, Old Town and Biddeford and in 
the St. John valley along the northern frontier of the state. 

Since the war most instruction in German has been discontin- 
ued. It was not eliminated entirely in Portland High School, 
yet its study was not encouraged. Altho it has consequently 
been at a low ebb since that time, the enrollment for it has gradu- 
ally been increasing. Thirty-four pupils are now studying this 
language, sixteen of whom are beginners. Four are taking third 
year work, a course which has been discontinued since the war. 
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German is also offered in the High Schools of Auburn and Lewis- 
ton and perhaps in one or two Academies. 

When the movement for the study of Spanish began to be felt 
about five or six years ago, a number of schools introduced the 
subject. In some cases, however, it was discontinued after a 
brief trial on the ground that there was not enough demand for 
it. Experience with Spanish was not satisfactory because it was 
not put on a level with other languages offered. In many quar- 
ters there was a belief that Spanish is easy and so can be mastered 
readily inafew months. ‘Teachers in some instances were assigned 
to the work who knew little about it on the assumption that a 
knowledge of Latin or French is a sufficient qualification to teach 
Spanish. Such teachers naturally had little interest in the new 
language and were willing for it to be discontinued. Sometimes 
when a class was making satisfactory progress with a competent 
teacher, the latter left for a new field and her successor was not 
qualified to keep up the work. There was also a tendency to 
limit the teaching of Spanish to a single year and to assign to such 
a course only those pupils who did not expect to go to college 
or who had trouble with other languages. Some school officials 
have disparaged the study on the ground that ‘Spanish has no 
literature.’”’ According to information kindly furnished by D. C. 
Heath & Co. twenty-six secondary schools are listed as affording 
instruction in Spanish. My own investigations show, however, 
that a considerable number of these have not retained the subject 
so that today there are hardly more than fifteen that still offer it. 

In order to demonstrate the relative importance of the various 
foreign languages studied in the secondary schools, the writer 
examined and tabulated those which were offered for admission 
by the members of the present Freshman class of the University of 
Maine. The total number of records considered was 353; all 
students whose preparatory work was done outside the state were 
excluded. As the University consists of three colleges,—Agricul- 
ture, Arts and Sciences, and Technology and therefore appeals to 
different types of students, the figures obtained would seem to be 
representative of conditions existing generally in the secondary 
schools. By way of comparison similar records of the Freshman 
class of fifteen years ago were tabulated in the same way. 


1921 1906 
Recorps TABULATED 353 142 
No language offered 4 6 
French only offered 84 38 
Latin only 4 7 
German only 0 + 


Total offering one language 88 24.9% 49 34.5% 
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French and Latin offered 
French and German 2 1 
3 


French and Spanish 0 


Latin and German 1 1 

Latin and Spanish 2 0 

Latin and Greek 0 8 

Total offering two languages 238 67.4% 74 52.1% 
French, Latin, German offered 3 5 

French, Latin, Spanish 20 0 0 

French, Latin, Greek , 0 6 

Latin, German, Greek 10 

Total offering three languages 23 6.59 13 9.1% 
Pupils studying French 342 114 

Pupils studying Latin 259 89 

Pupils studying German 6 13 

Pupils studying Spanish 25 0 

Pupils studying Greek 10 16 
Percentage in I'rench 96.8 80.2 
Percentage in Latin 73.3 61.9 


The most noteworthy fact presented by these figures is the 
total disappearance of Greek in the 1921 figures. Freach and 
Latin maintain the same relative rank, but the number of pupils 
who have studied the former language has increased about five 
per cent more than in the case of the latter. There are now fewer 
pupils who offer a single language. Those who present two 
languages have increased from 52% to 67%. It should be stated 
here, however, that the comparison in this particular is doubtless 
not accurate for indicating conditions that prevail in the schools. 
In the earlier figures there were few Arts and Science students 
included, as this department of the University was at that time 
but little developed. Furthermore, there were few women stu- 
dents. The later figures would contain a larger percentage of such 
students, a group that might be expected on the whole to take a 
much greater interest in language and give more time toit in their 
school work. The number who offer three languages is less than 
in 1906, a circumstance probably due to the fact that not so 
many schools now offer three languages. 

The number of students offering French is, as already noted, 
considerably greater in both years than that of those who have 
studied Latin. But as the Latin courses are generally four years 
while the amount of French that a pupil can take is limited to three 
years, it is necessary to reckon with the element of time, and 
multiply the number of pupils by the number of years that they 
have pursued the language. This operation gives the following 
results: 


1921 1906 
French 8Xi= 8 ixi= 1 
170 x 2=340 94X2=188 
161 «3=483 16K3= 48 
3X4= 12 oo 
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Latin 52X1= 52 . 19X1= 19 
105 x 2=210 21xK2= 42 
37X3=111 18x3= 54 
17X4=268 28 X4=112 

641 227 


It{will be seen that the present ratio between French and 
Latin does not differ materially whether we consider merely the 
number of students who have pursued these languages or whether 
we take into account the time devoted totheir study. The results 
in each case are practically identical, and French easily maintains 
its lead. The earlier figures indicate practically the same amount 
of time devoted to both languages. It is noticeable that the 
number of pupils who now complete three years of French, or the 
maximum number of hours possible is nearly as great as those 
who complete only two years. In Latin, however, the majority 
do not go beyond two years. 

It remains to consider whether according to the tables the 
amount of foreign languages of all kinds offered by the students 
has materially changed. A calculation will show that in the 
case of students admitted during the present year an average of 
4.3 hours of language per pupil was completed in preparatory 
school. The average for 1906 is 3.6 hours. Yet, as has already 
been explained, the modification in the make up of the student 
body should be borne in mind in estimating these figures. 

The enrollment for the modern languages in the colleges of 
Maine follows. Bates: French First year 36, Second year 47, 
Third year 87, More advanced 60, total 230. German First year 
73, Second year 42, Third year 13, More advanced 52, total 180. 
Spahish First year 74, Second year 26, Third year 6, total 116. 
The totals for last year were French 224, German 193, Spanish 72. 
The Deutscher Verein in connection with the department of German 
is carrying on the season’s work under favorable conditions. Bates 
for the A.B. degree—but not for that of B.S.—requires five years 
of Latin divided between preparatory school and college, while as 
a preparation for both courses two years of modern language 
are demanded. Spanish appears to be treated in general on 
equal terms with the others, but is not offered like them as an 
elective for Freshmen. 

The registration at Bowdoin is as follows. French First year 
15, Second year 146, More advanced 51, total 212. German 
First year 51, Second year 32, More advanced 15, total 98. Spanish 
First year 56, Second year 19, total 75. Italian First year 9. 
One year ago the enrollment in the same subjects was 165 in 
French, 100 in German, 70 in Spanish, 3 in Italian and one in 
Russian. French here shows the greatest increase, while German 
and Spanish may be described as stationary. The registration 
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in German has increased as follows since the war: 1918—26, 
1919—78, 1920—100, 1921—98. It should be noted that accord- 
ing to the Bowdoin catalogue at least two years of either French 
or German are required for graduation, part of which may be done 
in the preparatory school, and an additional requirement in 
college is one year of a second modern language. 

Registration at Colby: French First year 22, Second year 45, 
Third year 72, more advanced 56, total 195. German First year 
99, Second year 45, Third year 12, total 156. Spanish First year 
78, Second year 15, more Advanced 10, total 103. Italian not 
offered this year. Last year in the same languages French had a 
registration of 220, German 168, Spanish 120, and Italian 10. 
These statistics show a slight falling off in the enrollment for the 
modern languages as a whole, but may be due to some difference 
in the number and kind of courses offered. German was made 
elective two years ago with a consequent decrease in the total 
registration. Spanish is reported as more than holding its own. 
A gratifying circumstance reported by the head of the department 
of Romance Languages is that members of the Freshman class 
seem to be better prepared than usual. At Colby four years of 
Latin are required in the way of entrance credits preparatory to 
the A.B. degree and the student takes Greek or Latin in his first 
year. He may elect French, German or Spanish, and must 
choose a language not offered for admission. 

Registration at the University of Maine: French: First year 
20, Second year 101; Third year 80, More advanced 48; total 249. 
German First year 97, Second year 28, Third year 4, more ad- 
vanced 16; total 145. Spanish First year 191, Second year 58, 
Third year 28, more advanced 11; total 288. Italian 2. Last 
year’s enrollment was: French 240, German 175, Spanish 302, 
Italian 13. The three languages first named are all major lan- 
guages at Maine and are handled in separate departments. 
They are on the same plane in regard to meeting requirements 
in language and as electives. As most of the students have had 
French in secondary schools there is little call for courses for 
beginners in that language. German, which was discontinued for 
one year during the war (1918-1919), is now in a flourishing condi- 
tion. In Spanish there is a gradual tendency toward increased 
enrollment in second year and more advanced courses; fewer 
enroll for the beginning work in order to meet language require- 
ments which formerly prevailed in the colleges of Technology and 
Agriculture. A Circulo Espanol has recently been organized by 
students and instructors in this department. 

Because of a reduction made in the teaching force of the 
modern language departments in the interests of economy a 
considerable number of classes usually offered had to be tem- 
porarily discontinued. Consequently no class in Elementary 
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Italian was available this fall. Changes in the requirements of 
the various colleges of the University have especially affected 
the modern languages. A year of some language in college as a 
requirement for students in Home Economics was dropped 
in 1919 in favor of American History. A similar requirement in 
the department of Forestry, which was usually met in Spanish, 
was discontinued in the year that has just passed. The College 
of Technology is likewise modifying its requirements along this 
line. In the future the requirement of ten hours of modern 
language taken in the University will be dropped, but two years 
in each of two foreign languages or three years of one modern 
foreign language will be demanded for entrance. 

At the last meeting of the Maine Teachers’ Association held in 
Portland Professor Sydney B. Brown of Bates College, who had 
recently returned from France, spoke on opportunities for study in 
Paris. For the benefit of JouRNAL readers who may be con- 
templating a trip to France he has furnished the names and 
addresses of a few persons who will be of service to the American 
student in that country: The Guilde Internationale, the directress 
of which is Mademoiselle Cla 1et, is located on Rue de la Sorbonne. 
This is a school for foreigners desiring to learn the French lan- 
guage, and its courses may be taken in preparation for the various 
examinations at the Sorbonne, such as those for le Certificat des 
Etudes frangaises and for Le Certificat des Etudes supérieures. 
The classes are small and the instruction superior. Madame 
Louis Roche, whose address is 87 Boulevard du Port Royal, is an 
excellent coach on literary subjects. Madame Vanderpyl living 
at 13 Rue Gay Lussac is a splendid teacher of phonetics and 
diction, and is unusually careful and painstaking. 

The two former French clubs of Bates College, the Petit 
Salon and the Cercle Frangais have been combined into one organi- 
zation, the Cercle Francais. Atarecent meeting Professor Sydney 
B. Brown gave an interesting talk on the France of today. The 
talk was illustrated with stereopticon views. 

Rev. C. S. Detweiler, at present of New York, but for a long 
time a resident of Ecuador and of Porto Rico was a recent visitor at 
Bates College. During his stay he gave the Spanish classes some 
worth while conferences in that language on Spanish America. 


Roy M. PETERSON 
WISCONSIN NOTES 
The Foreign Language Situarion in Wisconsin High Schools 
The public high school undoubtedly holds the key to the 
modern language situation. Generally speaking, a teaching 


major in a foreign language requires not less than six years of 
preparation, of which at least the first two must be done in the 
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high school. The modern language teacher who begins the study 
of her subject in college will unquestionably be at a disadvantage; 
and her subsequent pupils are likely to be at a disadvantage as 
well. But the development of an adequate and well-rounded 
scheme of university courses cannot depend solely on the teaching 
candidates: the advanced practice and literary courses, to be 
reasonably successful, must be fed from the ranks of the browsing 
students, before they have begun to specialize too exclusively. 
That is, from among those who have done their preliminary 
language work in the high school. Educators in general are prone 
to look upon this matter with equanimity; but we who believe 
in the importance of modern foreign languages, and would fain see 
their scope increased rather than reduced, cannot remaio indiffer- 
ent to the high school situation. 

Two years ago I presented a study of the Wisconsin high 
school situation in the pages of this JouRNAL, showing that the 
catastrophic collapse of German between 1916 and 1919 was 
a body blow to the study of foreign language as a whole, since 
the increase in the other languages had not compensated, and 
probably would not compensate, for the loss in German. The 
figures for the current year tend to confirm that contention. 

General. Considering only the accredited public high schools 
of the state (something over 300), we find that in 1916 (Septem- 
ber) there were 47 schools which taught no foreign language; in 
1918 the number leaped to 157; since then it has been dropping, 
and is now 128. That looks hopeful, but means comparatively 
little in the aggregate. In 1916 31,000 pupils, or 71.8% of the 
total enrollment, were not taking any foreign language (assuming 
that no pupil took two languages at once, as many of them do). 
In 1919 this percentage was 77, and in 1920 it was 76.7; now it is 
76.15. This is a gain, to be sure; but what shall we say of the 
figures for Milwaukee, with the largest high school enrollment 
in the state? 

Milwaukee. In the six large public high schools of Milwaukee 
there were 5502 pupils in 1916. Of these 2884, or 52.4%, were 
enrolled in foreign language courses (assuming no duplication). 
In 1921 the total enrollment is 7198, but the total language figure 
is only 2997, or 41.6%. In Milwaukee, then, we have a net loss 
of 770 registrations in 1921 as compared with 1916. 

French. The passionate fervor of the war swept German out 
with a crash, and brought in French with waviag banaers. Then 
a reaction set in, from which the recovery is still incomplete. 
This is clearly shown in the totals for the three years. In 1919 
there were 4215 registrations in the public high schools; one year 
later the total had dropped to 3640; now it has risen to 4071. 
But the subject is even yet in a state of unstable equilibrium. 
In the current year 112 schools are teaching French (private schools 
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included), 12 of which are giving the course for the first time; this 
gain is, however, offset by the loss of 11 otherschools. Moreover, 
the enrollment in 17 additional schools has decreased so markedly 
as to indicate the possibility of the loss of the school next vear. 
On the other hand, 24 schools show a decided growth, amounting 
either to at least 50°, of last year’s enrollment, er a gain of at 
least 20 pupils. Thus the French situation remains rather prob- 
lematical. 

Spanish. Here the situation of last year remains virtually 
unchanged. There are now 22 schools teaching Spanish, 2 
having dropped since last year; and while two schools show a 
marked decrease, 9 others (several of them in Milwaukee) register 
a considerable increase. The totals for the three years in the 
public high schools are: 1919, 492; 1920, 1001; 1921, 1067. 

German. ‘The growth in German shows an acceleration both 
in percentage and in absolute figures. There are now 30 schools 
teaching German, 4 having dropped the subject this year, whereas 
5 have formed new classes. There is a decrease in 3 schools 
which points to a probable loss next year; on the other hand, 
8 schools show a marked gain. The totals for the three years 
(in public high schools) are: 1919, 372; 1920, 530; 1921, 779. 

For further details see the Bulletin of the Wisconsin Association 
of Modern Foreign Language Teachers. 

ENROLLMENT IN WISCONSIN COLLEGES 
French Spanish German 
Begin. Total Begin. Total Begin. Total Total 
college 


Lawrence 150 298 110 146 67 94 818 
Ripon 52 88 70 106 23 45 406 
Beloit 55 138 75 147 13 23 545 
Marquette 73 128 151 178 33 76 405 


Number 22 of the Bulletin of the Wisconsin Association of 
Modern Foreign Language Teachers published by the University 
of Wisconsin contains suggestions for composition work, some 
iateresting commeats by Harriet Hayley of Superior, Wis., on the 
benefits derived by the exchange of correspondence between 
the young people in France and in the United States through 
the National Bureau of Educational Correspondence, suggestions 
for books as to correlated reading in French and in English, and 
brief reviews of two text books in Spanish. 

Announcement is also made that the University has finally 
consented to devote a small annual subsidy toward the publica- 
tion of the Bulletin, which will be mailed free of charge to all 
modern language teachers in the state. The editor of the Bulletin 
is naturally very much delighted at this move toward a solution 
of his financial difficulties and proposes to issue the bulletin more 
than four times annually. 
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ARKANSAS NOTES 


The Arkansas State Teachers’ College has added a Modern 
Language Department in which the enrollment is very satisfac- 
tory. The Spanish group of the Department is already planning 
a musical program consisting of numbers of various types of 
Spanish music. 


The second and third year French classes of the Little Rock 
High School have had debates in French. Two of the questions 
were: “‘Resolved that Marshal Foch is a greater general than 
Napoleon” and ‘Resolved that French literature is a greater 
literature than English.” The members of the class were judges, 
and on the latter question, like good Americans, they voted in 
favor of the superiority of English literature. 


The French Department of the Texarkana High School joined 
the other Departments of the school in observing December 22nd 
as Arkansas Day. The first year class wrote letters in French 
describing the attractive places in Arkansas, and the second year 
class wrote brief themes about the glories of the state. Both 
groups are planning to correspond with French boys and girls. 

F. F. DiBartolo of the Hutchinson-Central High School, 
who also conducts classes in Italian in the University of Buffalo, 
spoke at the Buffalo meeting of the N. Y. State M. L. A. of the 
history of the Italian language, mentioned some of the great 
authors who should be known by young people everywhere and 
pointed out the literary, artistic and practical values of the Italian 
language. 

Francis DiBartolo delivered an address on Dante and the Divine 
Comedy as a contribution toward the observance of the 600th 
anniversary of the death of the great poet. 


Smith College celebrated the tricentennial of the birth of 
Moliére on January 20th by a very interesting program composed 
first of a performance of the Malade imaginaire presented in 
French by students and members of the faculty; second, the 
crowning of the bust of Moliére, with an ode written for the 
occasion by Mrs. Grace Hazzard Conkling; third, the ‘“‘Cheats of 
Scapin” adopted from Les Fourberies de Scapin by Thomas Otway, 
1677, performed by students. The program contained the 
information necessary to understand the character of the two 
plays, and a synopsis in English of the first play for the benefit of 
the non-French speaking portion of the audience. This and 
the program of the congress of the meeting of the Federation 
of French Alliances at Chicago, are the most ambitious efforts 
that we have heard of thus far in connection with the celebra- 
tion of the three-hundredth anniversary of Moliére’s birth, 
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In a statement made by Mr. J. J. Champenois at the third 
session of the Congress of French Alliances in Chicago on January 
14th, he said that there are some sixty appointments now available 
in France for American students and that there are some sixty 
French holders of scholarships in the United States. In regard 
to the exchange of professors, he said that seven members of 
American faculties gave some work in France during 1920 and 
1921. As to admission to the regular courses in French Universi 
ties he stated that all unnecessary barriers have been removed, 
and that a graduate of any standard American college is admitted 
to candidacy for all French degrees, including the state degrees, 
which until recently have been open only to those who had pur- 
sued their studies in the French secondary school system. He 
spoke of the arrangements now being made to facilitate travel 
and study in France by teachers and of the willingness of his 
office (1834 Broadway, New York City) to give information 
to persons interested. Preliminary announcements of trips to 
France by University people may be had from J. Perret, 342 Madi- 
son Ave., New York City. 


Report oF Group MEETING “SpaANisa I” OF THE MODERN 
LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, BALTIMORE, MD., 
DECEMBER 29, 1921 


Chairman, E. C. Hills. University of Indiana. 
Secretary, Henry Grattan Doyle, George Washington Univ. 


The group met at 2.00 P.M. in Room 112, Gilman Hall. 
There were forty-five members present. The subject announced 
was “An informal discussion of the Spanish-American and the 
Brazilian literatures with especial emphasis on their place in the 
curricula of our schools and colleges.’”’ The chairman opened the 
discussion with brief remarks on the diversity of opinion existing, 
as shown by letters from well-known teachers, some advocating 
no separation of Spanish-American literature from Spanish 
literature as a whole, others that the Spanish-American field be 
largely taken over by the history departments, using history as 
the main avenue of approach, etc. 

Among the letters read were communications from Jacob 
Warshaw, Univ. of Nebraska, advocating that one-third to one- 
half of the time of regular courses be given to Spanish-American 
material; A. L. Owen, Univ. of Kansas, that Spanish-American 
material should be incidental to the regular courses in Spanish 
literature, which should be treated as a whole; H. R. Lang, Yale 
Univ., that Spanish-American literature be studied outside, by 
private reading, since the mainsprings of Spanish literature are 
in the peninsula; G. T. Northup, Univ. of Chicago, that South 
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America be made known by history teachers, as the literature is 
relatively uninteresting and unimportant; E. W. Olmsted, Univ. 
of Minnesota, who is favorable to the teaching of the literature of 
Spanish-America, but wishes its history to be taught also; F. O. 
Reed, Univ. of Wisconsin, who in view of the limited time available, 
believes the continental literature should receive most attention; 
Alfred Coester, Stanford Univ., who advocated giving more 
attention to Portuguese; M. B. Jones, Pomona College, who 
also stressed the value of Portuguese; G. W. Umphrey, Univ. of 
Washington, who admitted the inferiority of Spanish-American 
literature to that of the peninsula despite his present interest in 
the Spanish-American field; L. A. Wilkins, Director of Modern 
Languages in the Schools of New York City; and others. A 
letter from Dr. Castro Ruiz, Counsellor of the Chilean Embassy, 
was read by Mr. Charles L. Chandler of the Corn Exchange 
National Bank, Philadelphia. Dr. Castro gave a sketch of 
Chilean literature, and Mr. Chandler, in commenting on the 
letter, said that business men going to Spanish America need to 
know not only the language, but the culture, especially the 
literature, of the people. 

The discussion which followed was participated in by W. A. 
Hendrix, Ohio State Univ., J. A. Robertson, editor of the His- 
pano-American Historical Review, J. D. Fitz-Gerald, Univ. of 
Illinois, F. B. Luquiens, Yale Univ., R. H. Keniston, Cornell 
Univ., J. de Siqueira Coutinho, George Washington Univ., R. 
Schevill, Univ. of California, C. C. Marden, Princeton Univ., 
Lilia Casis, University of Texas, J. Moreno-Lacalle, Middlebury 
College and J. P. Wickersham Crawford, Univ. of Pennsylvania. 

The opinion of the majority of the speakers was that Spanish- 
American literature should be kept subordinate to the literature 
of the peninsula. Some of those present thought that a part 
of the third year might well be devoted to Spanish-American 
literature as a branch of Spanish literature. There were only a 
few who considered it feasible to introduce special Spanish- 
American courses into the undergraduate curriculum. 

Several speakers favored the giving of one or two such courses 
in the graduate school as soon as books and trained instructors 
are available, but not before. The discussion made clear the fact 
that the Portuguese and Brazilian literatures are sadly neglected 
in this country. 


INSTITUTO DE LAS ESPANAS 


The editor is in receipt of an attractive pamphlet from the 
Instituto de las Espafias, which contains the report for the 
year 1920-21 made to the general executive council by the secre- 
tary, Frederico de Onis. 
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The pamphlet contains an account of the activities of the 
institute, with a sketch of its origin and purpose. It was founded 
in October 1920 and works in close cooperation with the Junta 
para Ampliacién de Estudios and the Institute of International 
Education. It encourages study in Spain and organizes study 
groups for work there under the direction of Professor Joaquin 
Ortega of the University of Wisconsin. There is also a section 
for the purpose of promoting interest in Spanish studies on the 
western continent in collaboration with various Hispano-American 
countries, notably with the University of Mexico through Professor 
Pedro Henriquez Urefia, who was formerly on the faculty of the 
University of Minnesota. A number of lectures are given during 
the course of the academic vear under the auspices of the Instituto, 
which is now engaged in the promotion of a Fiesta of the Spanish 
Language to be held on April the twenty-third, the anniversary 
date of the death of Cervantes. 

Persons interested in the work of the Instituto may become 
members by paying an annual fee, and will receive further infor- 
mation upon addressing the treasurer, Mr. Lewis Imbert, 419 


West 117th St., New York City. 


November 1, 1921. 
To the Editor of the MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL: 

With reference to Miss Steinfort’s note in the October JOURNAL, 
page 55, I am constrained to state that in the letter of invitation 
sent to the persons who were to have papers on the general pro- 
gram of the May meeting in Chicago, the topic was stated just as 
it appeared later on the program. 

C. H. HANDSCHIN, 
Secretary 
For the Program Committee 


TEXAS NEWS 


The meeting of the Modern Language section of the Texas 
State Teachers’ Association was held at Dallas, on November 
twenty-fifth, 1921. Some fifty teachers were present. The 
presiding officers were C. M. Montgomery, University of Texas, 
Chairman, and Rebecca Switzer, Oak Cliff High School, Secretary. 
The program of the general session included the following papers: 

(1) Why study a foreign language?—C. F. Zeek, Southern 
Methodist University. 

(2) The modern language situation in Texas—Lilia M. 
Casis, University of Texas. 

(3) A Texas section of the National Federation of Modern 
Language Teachers—Laura Topham, East State Normal. 

The annual business meeting followed. The election of 
officers resulted in Dr. C. F. Zeek’s being elected chairman and 
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secretary. A motion was carried to affiliate the section with 
the National Federation, and a committee was appointed to work 
out the details. The feeling was general that, owing to the size 
of Texas, better results would be forthcoming if sectional groups 
could meet in four or five centers over the state. The plan, 
as presented, provided for the regular meeting in connection with 
the State Teachers’ Association and a second group meeting 
to be held at some time during the spring at each of the chosen 
centers. 

The program of the sectional meetings for Spanish, French, and 
German, which immediately followed the general session, included 
for the Spanish section: 

(1) The content and value of second and third year composi- 
tion in Spanish—Ruby C. Smith, North Texas State Normal. 

(2) Cross references to other languages in teaching Spanish— 
S. A. Myatt, Southern Methodist University. 

(3) Hispanic-American vs. Spanish: Material for high school 
reading.—Rebecca Switzer, Oak Cliff High School, Dallas. 

(4) Discussion: The proper attitude toward Spanish pro- 
nunciation in the Southwest.—C. M. Montgomery, University of 
Texas. 

At the meeting of the French-German section, Dr. F. C. A. 
Lehmberg of Southwestern University presented a paper on the 
Teaching of German in our High Schools,—not how, but why. 


Miss Mélanie von Gastel of Dallas read a paper on The Public 
Schools of France. 

The program was concluded by a general discussion as to 
ways and means of stimulating interest in professional meetings of 
modern language teachers. 


LAuRA TOPHAM 
East Texas State Normal 


NEBRASKA NOTES 
In Memoriam—Elizabeth Kingsbury 


Nebraska has suffered an irreparable loss in the recent death 
of Miss Elizabeth Kingsbury, head of the Modern Language 
Department at Wayne Normal. Miss Kingsbury had been a 
member of the faculty of this school since 1901. She was a 
graduate of Buchtel College, Akron, Ohio; made Phi Beta Kappa 
and Delta Gamma. She held the degree of A. M. from the 
University of Nebraska. She studied fourteen months ia Géttin- 
gen, Germany, and later at the University of Chicago where she 
completed work for a doctorate—except the thesis. In 1912 she 
spent the summer in Germany, and in 1920 went to Paris for study, 
where she remained until June. The illness, which began in 
France before her return, terminated in her death six months later, 
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During the war Miss Kingsbury gave money beyond her 
means and service beyond her strength to the Red Cross and 
other war activities. She was a woman of rare talents, wonderful 
sympathy with young people, great industry, and excellent scholar- 
ship, and she will long be remembered in the institution where 
she spent so many fruitful years in self-denying service. Miss 
Kingsbury had been a leader among modern language instructors 
in Nebraska for years, and by her untiring efforts, her unusual 
ability, and her helpful suggestions contributed greatly to the 
provress and success in modern language instruction throughout 
the State. 

A. M. S. 


Edward F. Hauch, former Associate Professor of Modern 
Languages in Rutgers College, has accepted the Munson Profes- 
sorship of the German Language and Literature in Hamilton 
College, Clinton, New York. 

Professor Hauch writes that the language courses are in a 
flourishing condition at Hamilton. Of the three hundred thirty 
students registered in the college, some two hundred are taking 
French, ninety-nine German, about seventy Latin, about seventy 
Spanish, and about sixty Greek, of whom some thirty are begin- 
ners. 


TROISIEME CENTENAIRE DE MOLIERE 


The third Centenary of the birth of Moliére was celebrated on 
March 1 in Fullerton Hall at the Chicago Art Institute under the 
auspices of M. Antonin Barthélemy, Consul de France, in a 
delightful and appropriate manner. The program follows: 


I. Allocution 
M. ANTONIN BARTHELEMY 
Consul de France 
II. Provencal Carols Nicholas Saboly 
(1614-1675) 

(Edited by David Stanley Smith) 
I. Chantons Noél! 

II. Toi qui Cherches tes Délices 

III. Les Trois Mages 


. Le Misanthrope (Acte IV, sc. 3) 
Céliméne Bete eS Ga ae x Ms MLLE JEANNE LAURENT 
MES! ko gs es om OO M. Henri Davin 

Madrigal Palestrina 
“When flowery meadows” 

Chanson de Charles d’Orléans Debussy 
“Dieu, qu’il la fait bon regarder”’ 

’. Les Précieuses Ridicules (sc. 10) 

Madelon. ..... .. .. .. +. +. + MULE JEANNE LAURENT 
ME Ae sks ak ee Rel kes HS MLLE Mari£E ARMENGAUD 
gs ke yO LR M. CARLIN CRANDALL 
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VI. Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme (Acte IT, sc. 6, Acte TIT, sc. 2 et 3) 

Le maitre de philosophie <a ce. A M. A. DE SALVIO 

Nicole ; : MLie Carort MASON 

M. Jourdain et ee ee M. Henrt DaAvip 

Quartette of — Singer! rs: Edith Woodrich, Soprano; Georgina Petersen, 
Contralto; George Woodrich, Tenor; Gustav Petersen, Baritone. 


Messrs. David and De Salvio and Miss Mason played their réles 
most acceptably, and the scenes from the Bourgeois gentilhomme 
proved as delightfully humorcus and amusing to the American 
audience of 1922 as they ever did to a French audience of the 
author’s own time. Mr. Crandall and Misses Laurent and 
Armengaud did the scene from the Précieuses ridicules with great 
spirit, and the audience showed by its keen appreciation how 
durable is the comic spirit of this play despite the far cry from the 
précieuse to the “‘flapper,’’ from the affectations of a Mascarille 
to the airs and graces of a “‘lounge lizard”’ of today. 

Such a performance makes those cf us who are reading the 
classic drama of France with our classes regret doubly that it has 
been found impossible in America to have our students see on the 
stage the masterpieces of classic tragedy and comedy. So admir- 
ably adapted are they to the stage, that those who know them 
only in the printed page have but a faint conception of the vigor- 
ous life that pulsates in them yet, despite the barrier of conven- 
tion and of a vanished social order that se often makes them 
seem utterly foreign to the interests of the present generation. 
It is to be hoped that when the time comes to celebrate Racine’s 
tercentenary there may be many opportunities through such 
undertakings as this one for students and teachers to get a more 
vivid impression of what a living thing today the Racinian tragedy 
is, and how eminently fitted it still is for the stage. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 


In case of change of address, kindly notify the Business Man- 
ager, giving both old and new address. Also notify former Post 
Master. Otherwise the Journal cannot be responsible for copies 
lost in the mails. 


The following issues are needed for office files for which the 
Business Manager will gladly pay the current price: November, 
1917; October, 1918; November, 1919; December, 1919; October, 
1920: October, 1921. 





